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The recent Oklahoma Democratic primary election affords 
an excellent opportunity for the study of voter motivation. 
Under the Oklahoma law all parties are required to nominate 
by means of primary elections. If no aspirant receives a ma- 
jority of the votes cast for all candidates for a particular 
nomination, a run-off primary election is required, and at that 
time the party voters are limited in their choice to the two who 
secured the highest number of votes in the first primary. In 
1936 Oklahoma held its primary election on July 7 and its 
run-off primary on July 28. 

In the first primary eight men contested for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for United States Senator. Of these, four 
secured such a small number of votes as to permit their elim- 
ination from consideration. The remaining four candidates 
varied in their strength from eighteen to thirty-three per cent 
of the total vote.” 


The primary of 1936 was unusual in that the four principal 
candidates represented gradations in political philosophy from 
the extreme right to the extreme left. The most conservative 
of the candidates was Senator T. P. Gore, who was seeking re- 
nomination. During the past two sessions of congress he had 
opposed a number of New Deal measures and for that reason 
was labelled as “anti-Roosevelt” by his opponents. During 
the campaign, Mr. Gore insisted that he was not in opposition 


1The combined vote of the four minor candidates was only 7,613—1.5%. 


2The total vote of the four major candidates was as follows: Gomer 
Smith, 119,585, 23.5%; E. W. Marland, 121,433, 239%; Josh Lee, 168,030, 
33.1%; T. P. Gore, 91,581, 18.0%. 
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to the President but that he had been independent and sup- 
ported or opposed measures purely on the basis of merit. 


The blind Senator is an old political war-horse. He was 
famed throughout Oklahoma territory both as a Populist and 
Democratic orator long before statehood. He was elected as 
one of the first United States Senators from the new state and 
served continuously in that capacity from 1907 to 1921. In the 
primary of 1920 he was defeated largely because he had op- 
posed the Wilson administration and particularly some of the 
war measures. In 1930, with the aid of Bill Murray and a 
radical program, he was again elected. The Senator is a 
master on the stump and his following throughout the state is 
due, in no small part, to his ability as a speaker. During the 
1936 campaign Mr. Gore emerged as the champion of economy. 
He was supported by the conservative business groups and by 
the larger metropolitan papers. 


Second from the right was Representative Josh Lee. In 
1934 he had been elected to Congress from the fifth district. 
In 1936 he campaigned as a strong supporter of the President 
but insisted that he was :.ot a “rubber stamp.” His platform 
included federal legislation designed to take the profits out 
of war, a low interest rate on federal loans to farmers, and 
“a farm for every farmer.” There was little about Mr. Lee’s 
program that could be labelled radical or even liberal. He 
refused to take a stand on such controversial issues as the 
Townsend plan or repeal. He made no great attack upon cor- 
porate wealth, although he did attack Wall Street in the ab- 
stract. Despite his championing of the President and his 
pretentions of being a liberal, his campaign was pitched on a 
rather conservative level. Next to Mr. Gore, Lee was cer- 
tainly the conservative candidate. 


For years Mr. Lee had been head of the public speaking 
department at the University of Oklahoma. During those 
years he gave commencement and other addresses in prac- 
tically every part of the state. The newspapers credited him 
with having the support of the church membership, the Amer- 
ican Legion, and the University of Oklahoma Alumni. It was 
evident that the large number of volunteer workers campaign- 
ing in his behalf came from those groups. During the cam- 
paign it was charged that Mr. Lee dominated the state W. P. A. 
set-up and that it was being used to secure votes for him. After 
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the primary a few foremen were dismissed because of political 
activity. 

The liberal candidate was Governor E. W. Marland, who 
was seeking the position of senator in the middle of his guber- 
natorial term. Mr. Marland had served one term in congress, 
1933-1935, and was noted as an ardent supporter of the New 
Deal and a loyal follower of the President. In his campaign 
for governor he had stressed New Deal issues and had emerged 

,as the champion of social legislation. In the 1936 primary 
campaign, Governor Marland sponsored an initiative measure 
providing for old age benefits under the federal Social 
Security Act. His addresses were confined largely to an ex- 
planation of his initiative measures and an urging of the 
voters to approve them. The opposition charged that he was 
using the state departments as a vote getting machine. 

Marland was opposed by most of the metropolitan news- 
papers and by the more conservative of the business groups. 
His two-year record as governor had led them to believe that 
he would cater to voters demanding social legislation. 

The “radical” candidate was Gomer Smith, vice-president 
of the Old Age Revolving Pension group. Smith campaigned 
as the champion of the Townsend Plan and gave it his whole- 
hearted support. His candidacy in 1936 was endorsed by the 
Veterans of Industry of America, a left wing labor group, as 
well as by the local Townsend Clubs. 


Mr. Smith first appeared in Oklahoma politics when he 
was a candidate for congress in the fifth district in 1930. In 
1932 he sought the Democratic nomination for United States 
Senator and finished second. In 1934 he was a candidate for 
governor and finished a poor fifth. During those campaigns 
he developed personal campaigning to a high point of effic- 
iency. He introduced to Oklahoma, for good or bad, the use 
of the sound truck. Characterized by leading newspapers as 
a “rabble rouser,” he was able to turn such criticism to his 
own advantage and to appear as a champion of the down- 
trodden. This was essentially his position in 1936. Mr. Smith 
warmly endorsed President Roosevelt and supported the New 
Deal, and at the same time he endorsed the Townsend Plan. 
Without question, and by common consent, he was the most 
radical of those seeking the nomination. 


The above classification of the four candidates seems to 
fit the 1936 political picture in Oklahoma. It must not be 
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assumed that the classification is absolute. There was no 
real radical in the field. Relatively, Mr. Smith was much 
further left than his opponents. This classification would not 
hold up if tied to the national political scene but it does seem 
to have validity in the local picture. 

All four candidates conducted lively campaigns. Lee and 
Marland used the radio more frequently than the others, but 
all made use of this medium. Smith had the advantage of a 
weekly Townsend Club broadcast, upon which he had been 
appearing for months as the spokesman for the movement. 
Lee made a whirlwind campaign tour touching most of the 
towns of the state and speaking as many as ten times a day. 
Smith toured the state, and while he touched fewer points 
than Lee, he omitted no town of importance. Gore and Mar- 
land made fewer speeches but addressed audiences in all of 
the prinvipal centers. 

Marland’s was a cold campaign. He held himself aloof 
from his audiences, and he spoke on the need for social legis- 
lation rather than his own candidacy. Gore, with his biting 
irony, has always been an effective orator, but the addresses 
of 1936 lacked much of his old time fire. He was forced to 
a defensive position and for that reason was less effective 
on the stump than he had been in 1930. Lee’s was the human 
campaign. He was the glad-hander. His listeners were 
assured of a good time and an opportunity of shaking hands 
and greeting a pleasant personality. Smith was effective in 
his attacks upon entrenched wealth and in making an appeal 
to those in poor economic condition. Marland and Gore con- 
vinced voters, Lee and Smith converted them. 

With a choice between radical, liberal, liberal-conservative, 
and conservative, the Oklahoma Democrats went to the polls. 
If there be a relationship between the political philosophy 
of the voter and the way he casts his vote, one would expect 
to see conservatives support Gore, those less conservative but 
not liberal to support Lee, liberals to support Marland, and 
radicals to vote for Smith. One would expect the wealthy 
to support Gore, who opposed high taxes, even if levied for 
relief purposes. One would expect the unemployed, the aged, 
and those on relief to support either Marland or Smith. One 
would expect labor and left-wing groups to vote for Smith. 
To discover the relationship between the economic and social 
status of the voter and the way he cast his vote, the election 
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returns were correlated with such economic and sociological 
data as were available. The Pearson product-moment formula 
was used in the calculations, which resulted in the following 
table of coefficients of correlation. 

From the table it is possible to show a relationship between 
certain data and the strength of the particular candidates. 
Since no other factor is likely to be strong enough to de- 
termine the way a particular vote is cast, the coefficients of 
correlation are not high. However, in interpreting correla- 
tions of this character, a coefficient of from .25 to .50, though 
not high, may show that a definite correlational trend exists. 

The first group of factors represent wealth and income. 
There was rather a wide divergence of per capita wealth be- 
tween the various counties, and because of this pronounced 
variation, it is valid to assume that the ownership of wealth 
might. establish voter preference. It will be noted that the 
Gore vote and these factors show a positive correlation, while 
the Marland vote and the same factors show a negative corre- 
lation. This was to be expected since Gore was the conserva- 
tive and Marland the liberal. One would expect a greater 
negative correlation between these same factors and the Smith 
vote than was true even with the Marland vote. Smith ap- 
pealed more directly to the down-and-outer and promised 
more for him. Such expectation was not realized, however. 

In general, this group of coefficients indicates that Gore 
was the only one of the four candidates who was able to make 
a consistently effective appeal to those of wealth and large 
incomes. Smith’s advocacy of left-wing economic policies 
seems to have been less effective than Marland’s in appealing 
to those with little wealth and small incomes. Lee, avoiding 
all discussion of controversial economic issues, drew his sup- 
port from all economic classes for reasons other than economic. 


In the second group of correlations, the effect of Mar- 
land’s initiated sales tax measure is clearly seen. Mr. Mar- 
iand’s old age pension measure provided for an increasing of 
this tax from one to two per cent. The sales tax lost votes 
for the governor in those areas in which collections were 
highest and gained votes for Gore in the same areas. Since 
there is a marked relationship between sales tax payments 
and wealth and income, the results are to be expected. They 
should coincide fairly well with the coefficients in group one. 

The third group of factors contain data from which may 
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be drawn some inferences regarding the effect of Marland’s 
relief and recovery program as well as his record. This data 
does not permit of any conclusions as to how support was ob- 
tained. It may have come through relief worker or relief dis- 
penser cooperation incidental to politics, but it is more likely 
that it came because of a recognition on the part of the re- 
cipients of relief that Marland had worked for distribution 
of benefits to the needy. Again, this group of data indicates 
that Gore lost votes because of his oppositicn to New Deal 
spending. It may be that Lee and Smith lost votes because 
they lacked a record on relief similar to Marland’s. Smith’s 
program of relief was even more thorough-going than Mar- 
land’s. He had had no opportunity for performance. 

The correlations in group four indicate that Gore received 
his greatest support in the cities of the state. Lee was 
strongest in rural areas. Marland lost the votes of those 
with mortgaged farms, and Lee gained heaviest with this class 
of voters. Lee’s promises of a “farm for every farmer” and 
mortgage relief through federal loans at low interest rates 
may have been the reason for this factor correlating with his 
vote with the highest of all of his coefficients. 


The last group of correlations were run in an attempt to 
find relationships between votes and data connected with the 
personal characteristics of the candidates. Marland had less 
strength with the church members than did the other candi- 
dates. The correlations between Gore’s vote and church mem- 
bership reveal the fact that his was the most acceptable can- 
didacy to this group of people. Marland’s weakness with this 
group was due in part to his fostering of a state repeal meas- 
ure and his campaign in 1932 in favor of national repeal. 
There was a small but significant correlation between Smith’s 
strength and the Socialist vote. Since the Socialist party was 
strongest in Oklahoma in 1914, the vote of that year was used. 
There was a significant correlation between University of Ok- 
lahoma Alumni and Lee’s vote. This was the second highest 
of all of the Lee correlations and for that reason is more sig- 
nificant than would otherwise have been the case. 

The press of the state had generally credited Lee with the 
support of the church people and particularly of the Baptists, 
with the American Legion membership and with the Univer- 
sity Alumni. Yet, the correlation between Lee’s vote and 
church memebership was only .06, and it was the same for 
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members of the Baptist church. The correlation between 
Legion membership and Lee’s vote was only .12. This correla- 
tion is not important because of the fact that the Legion 
membership forms such a small percentage of the total popula- 
tion of the counties. 

The findings of this study indicate a decided contrast be- 
tween Marland and Gore followings. These two candidates 
represented the left and the right so far as the Oklahoma 
democratic voters were concerned. Wealth voted for Gore, 
poverty for Marland. Those opposed to relief voted for Gore, 
those in favor voted for Marland. 

A striking fact, evident in several correlations, is the lack 
of association of economic factors with the Lee and Smith 
vote. It is evident that personality played a more important 
role in gathering voters to these candidates than did economic 
factors. Both were more effective speakers than the others. 
Both seemingly were effective with all classes. Since Lee was 
the more able speaker, his vote was larger. 

The run-off primary was held on July 28. Lee and Mar- 
land both conducted vigorous campaigns. Lee again used the 
whirlwind tour of the state. Marland was content to speak in 
a few centers with frequent radio broadcasts. Smith endorsed 
Marland while Gore was non-committal. The Veterans of 
Industry supported Lee, and thus the Smith support was split. 
The campaign was bitter. The Lee forces charged Marland 
with the use of state employees and the Marland forces 
charged that W. P. A. was supporting Lee. 

Lee was the easy victor, with a majority of 112,780 votes. 
He was able to develop the belief that he was the winner and 
thus fell heir to the “bandwagon” voters. Lee carried all but 
thirteen of the seventy-seven counties. He carried all but two 
counties that gave him a plurality in the first primary. He 
carried six of the eight counties that gave Smith a plurality. 
He carried one county that went for Gore, and he carried all 
but eight counties that had given Marland a plurality in the 
first primary.’ In the second primary Marland held his own 
and did little more. There is a striking similarity between 
the percentages polled by Marland in the two primaries in 
the various counties. 


°U. S. Russell, “Analyzing the Josh Lee Senate Victory,” Harlow’s 
Weekly, August 1, 1936, pp. 8-10. 
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It is evident that in the first primary election, personality 
and speaking ability were more important than economic 
issues. This was even more true in the second primary. Due 
to this fact Lee was able to capture a majority of the Smith- 
Townsend voters. The conclusion appears inevitable: in both 
primaries economic factors counted less than personalities. 
The Oklahoma voter was converted—not convinced. 
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A prominent English industrialist, the late John A. Crab- 
tree of Walsall, left the following remark in one of his recent 
writings, ‘Unemployment exists because we are content that 
it should exist.” If this statement be true, then it is a severe 
indictment of modern civilized people commonly supposed to 
be enlightened. Mr. Crabtree goes on to explain this dis- 
astrous contentment: 

“We neither organize our business for employment, nor 
do we organize our social activities so that employment shall 
be the primary consideration. We make no attempt to make 
employment our one great anchor, leaving other factors free 
to adjust themselves.” True, Mr. Crabtree was writing about 
England where these words were penned a few months ago. 
Even so, the thoughts thus expressed challenge an examina- 
tion of policy in American business at this point. 

As a result of the enactment of the Social Security statute 
by the Congress of the United States on August 14, 1935, 
management of business in our country has been forced to 
recognize that employment is a primary consideration in busi- 
ness policy. This is not to say, however, that all businesses 
have failed in this respect. There have been many notable 
exceptions. But it is safe to say that for business generally 
throughout the land, the problem of stable employment of 
people has not received major attention in the policy forming 
deliberations of managerial executives. Certainly it has 
remained for the enactment of a federal statute to bring the 
subject into sharp focus universally in business circles. 

Of course, everyone agrees that it is highly desirable that 
all who wish to work should have employment. It is likewise 
agreed that millions of unemployed constitute a blight that 
should be wholly eradicated, or substantially so. The question 
is, can business, by law enforcement and compulsion, effec- 
tuate a salutary condition which it has not generally sought to 
achieve voluntarily? 

Whatever the shortcomings of business may be in its policy 
toward unemployment, it would be a mistake to assume that 
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they are due to indifference or malice. They are rather due 
to inertia, fear, skepticism, or even a lack of understanding. 
It is possible, too, that the American tradition of “Root, hog, 
or die’, is a factor in the case. Whatever the cause, the time 
has now come, assuming the constitutionality of the Act, when 
employers of thirty millions of people are required to become 
participants in a program of so-called social security whether 
they like it or understand it or not. It is not within the pur- 
view of this paper to discuss all of the phases of social security 
contained within the Act, but rather to limit consideration to 
unemployment insurance. 


It is elementary and probably unnecessary to say that 
unemployment insurance is not a guarantee of employment. 
It is merely a system which, for a consideration, provides 
financial indemnity in the event of loss due to a contingency. 
Life insurance does not pretend to guarantee immortality in 
this world, nor does fire insurance render fire fighting equip- 
ment useless. The analogy is obvious: unemployment, like 
death and fire, is a recognized contingency against which 
financial protection can be made. It has long been the estab- 
lished policy of business to insure the lives of both executives 
and workers; and the inclusion of cost of casualty insurance 
of all sorts as a legitimate charge against operation is a uni- 
versal practice. In short, to insure against hazards is an 
established policy of business management. The experiment 
of including in the list one of the the greatest hazards of all, 
enforced idleness of workers, is now about to be tried on a 
national basis in the United States. 


As management faces this new problem, it is confronted 
with a contingency which differs from the hazards to which 
it has already become accustomed. Unemployment is not a 
regularly recurring phenomenon that can be accurately calcu- 
lated on a statistical basis. Moreover, the incidence of unem- 
ployment varies in severity with the cyclical movements of 
business. There are “fair-weather” unemployment and “hard 
times” unemployment. Both are serious hazards as far as the 
individual workers affected are concerned, and therefore 
merit protection against loss of income. But such loss 
mounts tremendously in the aggregate in depression times 
and raises the question as to whether any practical system 
can be devised to provide the huge amount of payments that 
are required in a period of business distress. Regardless of 
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extent or numbers affected, however, the task is to provide 
insurance benefits to be paid whenever the need occurs. This 
purpose is fundamental in the program of compulsory unem- 
ployment insurance now being projected in this country. 

It is not a question of policy as to whether business shall 
or shall not participate in the program. For every employer 
of eight of more persons (with certain exceptions of specified 
types of employment) there is no choice in the matter. First, 
he must pay an annual excise tax calculated on the total 
amount of his payrolls. Second, he must act as tax coliector 
for the federal government in deducting from each individual! 
pay check or pay envelope an amount to be determined in pro- 
portion to the wages received. This latter deduction is not for 
unemployment benefit purposes but for retirement payments. 
However, the two responsibilities are inseparable, as far as 
the employer is concerned. Specifically, the stipulations of 
the law are these: First—For the year 1936 a tax of 1% of 
total payrolls will be imposed for unemployment benefit pur- 
poses. Second—For the year 1937, the tax for unemployment 
benefit purposes increases to 2%. In addition, another tax of 
1% on the total payrolls for retirement purposes will be im- 
posed. Beginning at the same time, an equal tax is imposed 
on employees, with the employer acting as collector. Hence 
for 1937, the total tax against payrolls amounts to 4%. Third 
—These rates of taxes increase somewhat progressively, 
amounting to 5% in 1938 and 1939; 6% in 1940, 1941, 1942; 
7% in 1943, 1944, 1945; 8% in 1946, 1947, 1948; and 9% in 
1949 and the years thereafter. 

It is apparent that it was the intent of Congress that the 
provisions of the Social Security Act will compel each state to 
enact an unemployment benefit law of its own. In the event 
a state has such a law properly certified to by the Social 
Security Board, employers in that state will be allowed to 
credit against the federal tax the amount of tax paid to the 
state, provided the total credit does not exceed 90% of the 
federal levy. This provision in the law is obviously intended 
to prevent double taxation. But whether there is a state law 
or not to which the employer is subjected, it is clear that 
beginning this year, management is faced with increased 
labor costs as a direct result of the imposed levy on payrolls. 
Furthermore, management must also bear many indirect costs 
incurred as a consequence of participation in the administra- 
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tion of the act. All of these costs, direct and indirect, must 
be met, and it is at this point that business must determine 
its own plan of action. 

The proprietor must choose between certain alternatives. 
He may absorb the added cost in his margin between costs and 
profit, provided there is sufficient margin to do so. He may 
raise his prices in order to effect a sufficient margin, but such 
a policy may adversely affect his competitive position in the 
market. It is true the tax is national in scope and uniform in 
that it affects all employers. But it is not uniform in the 
sense that it will be an equal financial burden to all employers. 
If this particular plan of taxation proves workable, the out- 
come will obviously be to shift the tax to the consumer. In 
doing so, employers whose costs of operation are represented 
by a large labor cost in contrast with those whose costs repre- 
sent a large utilization of capital, will clearly be at a disad- 
vantage from a competitive standpoint. For them a third 
alternative may have to be adopted. Many of them will be 
forced by the danger of failure to undertake extensive mech- 
anization to reduce the payroll base. Those who are not 
financially able to choose from among these alternatives may 
find that discontinuation of business is the last choice, with 
the result that a considerable portion of trade and industry 
will be transferred to more highly mechanized establishments, 
thus defeating the very objective of economic security for the 
workers. 


It is only natural that the taxpayer will attempt to find a 
way to lighten his tax burden. As with employers, so with 
employees also. It is to be expected that when the worker 
finds his pay check reduced without his consent, whether that 
reduction be one, two, or three per cent, he will strive to 
recoup this loss through a demand for increased wages to 
make up the difference. Ultimately, the whole cost of the 
security program may reasonably be expected to be paid by 
business, which cost it will be able to bear in proportion to 
its ability to shift it to the consumer as painlessly and as 
gradually as possible. 


One of the chief objectives of any unemployment insurance 
scheme should be to lessen the hazards of idleness and to 
stabilize employment. To require the employer to pay a tax 
directly in proportion to his payrolls clearly does not provide 
any incentive for him to enlarge his force. The federal law 
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offers no other alternative. Some of the state laws do, not- 
ably those of Wisconsin and Massachusetts. In these states 
credit is given for good records of employment. Furthermore, 
in the absence of a state law, while the employers must pay 
the federal tax, no part of the money so collected will come 
back to the state as benefits of the kind payable under the 
Security Act. Therefore, it would appear that it would be 
wisdom on the part of business to adhere to a policy of secur- 
ing proper state legislation. It is quite conceivable that in 
the long run the benefits derived from unemployment insur- 
ance will filter back to business through increased, or at least 
more regularized demand for goods and services. The diffi- 
culty appears at the start of the insurance program: to plan, 
adopt, and enforce one that offers the greatest possibilities 
ot success and the least danger of defeating its own ends; and 
the further difficulty of management to adjust itself to the 
requirements of such a law. 

But many businesses already had their own private plans 
in force before the national security act was passed. Sixteen 
were in operation at the end of 1935, two having been added 
since 1931. Among them may be mentioned the joint program 
of fourteen manufacturers in Rochester, New York, commonly 
called the Rochester Plan; the William Wrigley Company; 
the General Electric Company; and the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company; to mention only a few. Altogether, these 
and other companies with similar plans have undertaken to 
provide against the hazards of unemployment for 160,000 
workers. This number is obviously but a small fraction of 
the total number of workers in the country. Nevertheless, it 
is a fair demonstration that business has not been entirely 
oblivious to its obligations to its employees when unemploy- 
ment threatens. Moreover, these plans have worked and pay- 
ments have been made when losses due to enforced idleness 
have been suffered. 

The Social Security Act makes no provision for the con- 
tinuance of voluntary private unemployment insurance. Men- 
tion of them is entirely omitted from the law. To managers, 
this omission has already been interpreted to mean that no 
credit would ensue to employers for unemployment insurance 
programs already in force privately, no matter how satis- 
factorily they may have operated. Without such credit, clearly 
they cannot be continued. Accordingly, at least one business, 
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the General Electric Company, has given notice that its unem- 
ployment insurance plan has been terminated, with its balance 
of over $3,000,000 in the Trust Fund and all indemnities paid. 
In the five and one-half years of its operation nearly 
$4,000,000 were distributed as benefits. 


Thus it appears that a slowly evolving policy of manage- 
ment to assume its own burden as to plan and procedure of 
unemployment insurance has been checked, and at least 
temporarily eliminated. Temporarily, because as the result 
of a committee appointed to give further study to the matter, 
Congress may reopen the question. 

Some of the questions of business policy arising out of 
the new national law dealing with unemployment insurance 
may therefore be summarized as follows: 


1. The hazards of unemployment have been placed in the 
forefront of contingencies with which business man- 
agement must inescapably deal. 


2. To avoid financial failure and to remain in business at 
all, policies must be adopted and means found to meet 
the taxes imposed now and in the future. 


3. New policies of internal organization must be effected 
in order to undertake properly the new tasks of direc- 
tion and supervision which the program will require. 


4. Whatever the federal or state laws dealing with unem- 
ployment insurance may be at the moment, they can only 
be preliminary, subject to revision as experience shows 
the way. It follows, threfore, that the policy of business 
should be one of cooperation; resistance can only result 
in drastic if not disastrous impositions. Business man- 
agement should be in a position to lead into practical 
channels, when such directions have been found. 


5. In the light of the present situation, it would seem to 
be to the advantage of business to foster satisfactory 
state laws by means of which the details and benefits 
of unemployment insurance may be more explicit and 
realizable than is now the case under the federal statute. 


6. The burdens of unemployment, whether as a result of 
the hazard itself or because of the taxes imposed in an 
attempt to alleviate that hazard, can never be lightened 
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until a time shall come when a way is found to stabilize 
employment itself. Business will doubtedly give 
greater attention to this problem in the future than it 
has in the past. 


























THE MISSOURI INDIANS 


J. BREWTON BERRY 
University of Missouri 


Early in 1907 the last full-blooded Missouri Indian died 
on the Oto Reservation in Oklahoma, bringing to an end the 
story of a great and powerful nation.' The nineteenth century 
had witnessed its rapid decline; but the explorers of the 
eighteenth century had testified unanimously to its prowess. 
In 1702 D’Iberville reckoned that there were 1500 families 
at the Missouri village,’ and while this is doubtless a too gen- 
erous estimate,’ it is not uncommon to read in the early writ- 
ings that they were “once the most powerful nation on the 
Missouri River” or “the most numerous in this part of the 
continent’’.* 


The Missouri belonged to the Siouan linguistic stock of the 
American Indians, being thus related to the Dakota, Black- 
foot, Osage, Kansa, Hidatsa, Catawba, Assiniboin, and other 
tribes. More specifically, they belonged to the Chiwere group 
of the Siouan stock, along with the Iowa, Oto, and Winnebago.* 

There is evidence, traditional and otherwise, for believing 
that there were four great western migrations of the Siouan 
peoples. The second of these waves was that of the Chiwere 
group. In the course of their wanderings they reached the 
banks of Lake Michigan, where some of them decided to settle. 
These became known to the whites as the Winnebago. A large 
number, however, continued to move. When they reached 
the Mississippi another party seceded, and these became 
known as the Iowa. The others continued until they arrived 
at the mouth of the Grand River, or, perhaps, of the Missouri. 


1Spencer, Joab, “Missouri’s Aboriginal Inhabitants.” Mo. Hist. Rev., 
Vol. 3. 

2Viltiers, Baron Marc de, La Decouverte du Missouri et L’Histoire du 
Fort D’Orleans. Paris, 1925, p. 35. 

8Villiers, op. cit., p. 90. 

+Handbook of American Indians North of Merico. Bulletin.30, Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Washington, 1907-10. Article “Missouri”. 

Early Western Travels. 1748-1846. Reuben Gold Thwaites, editor. 
Cleveland, 1904-07. Vol. 5, p. 80. 

Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition. Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, editor. New York, 1904-05. Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 47. 

5Wissler, Clark, The American Indian. New York, 1922, p. 410. 
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Here another separation occurred, and a group, later to 
become known as the Oto, began moving westward, subse- 
quently establishing itself near the Platte River in Nebraska, 
and leaving behind their kinsmen, the Missouri.® 

“Missouri”, however, is not the name by which these 
Indians identified themselves. They called themselves 
“‘Niutachi”, and the Oto called them “Neotatcha”.’ The mean- 
ing of this name is a matter of debate. Perhaps the correct 
translation is “those who build a town at the mouth of a 
river”; but there is one authority who holds that it is a cor- 
ruption of nishud7e, which means “smoky water’, and was 
applied, of course, originally to the river on whose banks they 
lived.* 


Both the source and meaning of the name “Missouri” are 
matters of conjecture. The prevailing belief has been that it 
meant “great muddy”, that it was used to designate the river, 
and later became attached to the prominent nation inhabiting 
its banks. The belief has been growing, however, that the 
word comes from the Algonquian dialect, and that, in its 
original form, it meant “the people of the big canoes”, or 
something to that effect. Possibly the early explorers, who 
came first into contact with the Algonquian tribes in Illinois, 
learned about the “people who use big canoes” and they 
applied to this new nation the Algonquian name. 


Whether the first home of the Missouri in the state which 
bears their name was near the present site of St. Louis or near 
the mouth of the Grand River is likewise a question that can- 
not be answered at this time. There is a tradition to the effect 
that they settled at the mouth of the Missouri, later abandoned 
their village, gradually ascended the river, and built a town 


sDorsey, Rev. J. O., “Migrations of Siouan Tribes.” The American 
Naturalist, Vol. 22, No. 3, March 1836. 

Hand. Am. Ind., articles “Missouri”, “Oto”, “Iowa”. 

Radin, Paul, The Winnebago Tribe. 37th An. Rep., B. A. E. Washing- 
ton, 1923, pp. 49ff. 

‘Early West. Trav., Vol. 17, p. 300. 

Hand. Am. Ind., art. “Missouri”. 

8McGee, W. J., The Siouan Indians. 15th An. Rep., B. A. E. Washing- 
ton, 1897, p. 162. 

®Hand. Am. Ind., art. “Missouri”. 

Blair, E. H., The Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and the 
Region of the Great Lakes. Cleveland, 1912. Vol. 1, p. 171. 

Mo. Hist. Rev., Vol. 17, pp. 231ff, 377ff. 
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near the mouth of the Grand.’® On the other hand, there are 
scholars who maintain that the Missouri made their first 
settlement, not near St. Louis, but near the Grand."! 


There can be no doubt, however, that when the white men 
came, the Missouri were living in the vicinity of the Grand 
River. Our first historical reference to them appears on a 
map drawn by Father Marquette on the occasion of his voyage 
down the Mississippi in 1673. In this map the Missouri are 
placed northwest of the Osage, and between the Oto and the 
Osage. All the early explorers (with the exception of Lahon- 
tan, whose testimony is not reliable) refer to the village of 
the Missouri near the mouth of the Grand River. 


The exact location of this village is another unsolved 
problem. There are people in Saline County today who insist 
that they know the precise spot, on the south side of the Mis- 
souri River. Lewis and Clark, however, make several refer- 
ences in their journal to the “old Missouri village” on the 
north side of the river, and other early travelers report like- 
wise.'* On the other hand, there is equally strong evidence 
for believing that the main village stood on the south. 
D’Artaguiette entered the following in his journal for May 
24, 1723: “The Mysouri Indians, a nation situated 100 leagues 
up this river, on the left as you ascend, have arrived here to see 
Boisbriant.”** On a map published in 1722 the geographer 
Delisle, after consulting the French explorers and their re- 
ports, located the village on the south side.'* Possibly the only 
way in which we may reconcile these conflicting reports is to 
conclude that the Missouri either occupied more than one 
village or that they did not reside in the same place through- 
out the eighteenth century. 

From the very first the Missouri were friendly toward the 


10Dorsey, op. cit. 

Early West. Trav., Vol. 5, p. 56; Vol. 15, pp. 130ff. 

11Hand. Am, Ind., art. “Missouri”. 

12Op. cit., Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 47; Vol. 6, Part 1, pp. 4, 86; Vol. 7, Part 1, 
p. 189. 

Early West. Trav., Vol. 6, p. 164; Vol. 15, pp. 130ff.; Vol. 28, pp. 145ff. 

13Travels in the American Colonies, Newtou D. Mereness, editor. New 
York, 1916, p. 77. 

14Shine, Father Michael A., The Nebraska Aborigines as They Appeared 
in the Eighteenth Century. The Nebraska History and Ethnology Series, 
Nebraska Academy of Sciences Publications, Vol. 9, No. 1, 1913. 

Cf. Villiers, op. cit., p. 88. 
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white traders, and proved themselves loyal allies of the 
French. Reports, however, respecting the behavior of the 
traders make one wonder at the patience of the Indians. 
Bossu, writing in 1753, said: “The French hunters had cor- 
rupted them by their bad conduct; they had made themselves 
contemptible by frauds in trade; they seduced and carried off 
tne Indian women, which, among these people, is a very great 
crime.”’* Lahontan relates, rather boastfully, that just for 
the sport of it he drove the Indians from their village and set 
fire to their lodges.** 

There is an interesting story which sheds some light upon 
the trickery of the trader as well as upon the disposition of 
the Missouri. Early in the eighteenth century a French 
trader introduced firearms to the Indians and sold them 
muskets and gunpowder. Soon thereafter another trader 
visited the village expecting to trade ammunition for furs; 
but he found the natives well supplied and, therefore, not dis- 
posed to barter. They were, however, curious about gun- 
powder and asked the Frenchman how it was made. Seeing 
his opportunity, he informed them that it was planted as were 
other products of the soil. The Missouri, pleased with this 
discovery, went out and sowed their gunpowder and were 
obliged to buy more from the trader. They soon discovered 
that they had been deceived and resolved to have their revenge 
upon the next Frenchman who visited them. They did not 
have long to wait, for another trader came to the village pres- 
ently. When he opened his bundles the Indians helped them- 
selves and refused to pay for what they had taken. The trader 
protested and even took his grievances to the chief. The chief 
heard his complaints and assured him that justice would be 
done. “If you will but wait for the gunpowder harvest,” said 
the chief, “I shall declare a great hunt, and every skin that is 
taken will be yours.””?” 

This incident did not prevent other traders from visiting 
the Missouri; but the next to arrive came prepared for a 
repetition of the treatment accorded their fellow countryman. 
They filled a cask with what appeared to be gunpowder— 


15Bossu, J. B., Travels Through That Part of North America Formerly 
Called Louisiana. Trans. by J. R. Forster. London, 1771. Vol. 1, p. 145. 
isLahontan, Louis Armand de Lom D’Arce, baron de, New Voyages to 
North America. Ed. by Reuben Gold Thwaites. Chicago, 1905. pp. 200ff. 
17Bossu, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 146ff. 
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ashes and powdered charcoal. This they placed in the hut 
with their wares. When the Indians filed in and helped them- 
selves and refused to pay, one of the traders, firebrand in his 
hand, rushed over to the cask and cried out: “I have lost my 
wits; I will blow up the hut.” The other traders, outside, in- 
formed the excited villagers of the situation, and insisted that 
their companion would not recover unless an adjustment were 
made. The Indians immediately gathered all their furs in 
order to ransom their imprisoned relatives, and the trader 
regained his senses. The Indians, far from feeling incensed, 
held the trader thereafter in the highest regard and gave him 
the name “True Man”, or “Man of Courage’’.'* 

The Missouri were loyal to their French friends. In 1712 
the Fox Indians, who had formed an alliance with the English 
and the Iroquois, sought to destroy the French fort at Detroit. 
The fort and its garrison were saved by the timely arrival of 
a party of Indians who were allies of the French, and in the 
party were a number of Missouri.'® 

In many accounts of the Missouri there is another incident 
which receives no little attention—the Villazur Expedition. 
Much has been written about this expedition, but there seems 
to be considerable doubt as to just what happened. We may 
be sure that the Spaniards sent out an expedition from Santa 
Fe in 1720, that its destination was the Missouri valley, that 
its purpose was war, and that the party was slaughtered by 
the Indians. The doubt arises as to whether the Indians 
responsible were the Pawnee, the Oto, or the Missouri.*° 


We shall give here, for what it is worth, the story as it 
occurs in the early histories. It seems that the Spaniards 
began to note with displeasure the French settlements on the 
Mississippi and planned to stop them. A part of the scheme 
consisted in the destruction of the Missouri, and this was to 


18Bossu, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 148ff. 
19Charlevoix, Rev. P. F. X. de, History and General Description of New 
France. Trans. by J. G. Shea. New York, 1900. Vol. 5, p. 258. 
20For accounts of the expedition see: 
Dunbar, John B., Massacre of the Villazur Expedition by the Paw- 
nees on the Platte in 1720. Kans. Hist. Col., Vol. 11, pp. 397ff. 
Bossu, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 150ff. 
Early West. Trav., Vol. 5, p. 56; Vol. 15, pp. 133ff. 
Charlevoix, Rev. P. F. X. de, Journal of a Voyage to North 
America. Trans. by Louise Phelps Kellogg. Chicago, 1923. Vol. 
2, pp. 59ff. 
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be accomplished with the assistance of the Osage. The party 
set out, accordingly, for the Osage village, but mistook its 
route, and arrived instead at the village of the Missouri. The 
leader believed himself to be among the Osage, and, through 
his interpreter, informed the chief of his purpose. The Mis- 
souri chief manifested interest and sympathy and invited the 
Spaniards to rest before initiating the attack. At the break 
of day, however, the Indians took their guests by surprise and 
killed them all, with the exception of a priest, whom they 
cailed ‘“Magpie’”’, and whose dress convinced them that he was 
not a warrior. The priest was an excellent horseman and is 
reported to have utilized his skill in effecting an escape some 
time later.*' 


Bossu has given us a most amusing sequel to this story. 
Among the booty taken when the Spaniards were killed were 
some religious paraphernalia. The Indians, having no use for 
them, decided to take them to the French and exchange them. 
One morning, accordingly, they marched into the French 
settlement, arrayed in the sacred articles. At the head of the 
column marched the chief, feathers and horns on his head, 
chasuble covering his naked skin, and the paten suspended 
from his neck. He was followed by other naked Indians 
arrayed in chasubles, stoles, albs, and surplices. Finally, be- 
cause they were less arrayed than the others, there came the 
“acolytes” bearing crosses and chandeliers. The first French- 
man who saw them ran laughing to inform the commanding 
officer, Boisbriant. Says Bossu: “This officer, who is as 
pious as he is brave, was overcome with grief at the sight... 
But when he saw them near by, his sadness vanished, and 
he had much to do to keep himself from laughing.”** 


This attempt of the Spaniards to exterminate the Missouri 
and thwart the French is often given as the incentive that 
prompted the French to make their position more secure in 
the Missouri valley. To this end M. de Bourgemont, about 
1722, was sent to establish a post upon the river. This was 
the origin of Fort Orleans. According to some accounts the 
Missouri, a few years later, took the fort and massacred the 
garrison; but the probability is that the fort was abandoned 


21Charlevoix, Journal, Vol. 2, p. 60. 
22Bossu, op. cit., pp. 153ff. 
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voluntarily by the French between 1726 and 1728.7* 

The Missouri, whose preeminence seems to have been un- 
disputed at the beginning of the eighteenth century, were 
forced before the century closed to abandon their territory and 
seek the protection of their kindsmen, the Oto. Their decline 
was due to two enemies, the Sauk and Fox Indians, and the 
smallpox. 


The more formidable of the two would be impossible to 
determine; but one cannot but feel that the Missouri were a 
match for any human foe. Smallpox, however, was an enemy 
against which their weapons and their courage could not 
stand. How many epidemics they encountered, and when they 
came, we are unable to say. Catlin, however, has given us a 
picture of how the Indians, with their limited knowledge of 
disease and medicine, met such disasters. ‘“‘Terror and dis- 
may are carried with it; and awful despair, in the midst of 
which they plunge into the river when in the highest state of 
fever, and die in a moment; or dash themselves from preci- 
pices; or plunge their knives to their hearts, to rid themselves 
from the pangs of slow and disgusting death.’’** 

Smallpox reduced their numbers and weakened their 
spirit; but hostile Indians completed their destruction. The 
Missouri were always a warlike people, and the list of their 
enemies would be almost identical with that of their neigh- 
bors; but the Sauk and Fox were the ones who dealt the final 
blow. These tribes to the north were continually harrassing 
the Missouri, and about 1798, succeeded in making the fatal 
stab. Maximilian has given us an account of the affair: “The 
Missouris came down the river in many canoes, and their 
enemies had concealed themselves in the willow thickets. 
After the Missouris, who suspected no evil, had been killed or 
wounded with arrows, the victors leaped into the water, and 
finished their bloody work with clubs and knives. Very few 
of the Missouris escaped.’*> The remnant of the tribe was 
forced to abandon the village after this disastrous defeat. 


23Shine, op. cit., p. 17. 

Bossu, op. cit., p. 145. 

Early West. Trav., Vol. 5, p. 56. 

Villiers, op. cit., Ch. 10. 

24Catlin, George, The North American Indians. London, 1880, Vol. 2, 
p. 28. 

25Early West. Trav., Vol. 22, p. 246. Cf. Vol. 28, pp. 145ff. 
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Some of them joined the Osage, some the Kansa, but most of 
them went to live with their kinsmen, the Oto. 

Their enemies continued to harass them. They were 
visited by smallpox again in 1823, and the Sauk and Fox con- 
tinued to attack. Weak though they were, their courage never 
failed. When they were visited by the Long Expedition in 
1820 it was reported of them: “The Otos and Missouris may 
be considered as one nation. They are probably the bravest of 
the native inhabitants of the Missouri.”** 

The following years witnessed their steady decline. Lewis 
and Clark, in 1804, reported that the Missouri, reduced to 
about thirty families, were living under the protection of the 
Oto.** Catlin, touring the West in 1832, reported that the 
Oto, numbering about 600, and the Missouri, numbering about 
400, were living under the protection of their former enemies, 
the Pawnee.** With the Oto, they removed to Oklahoma in 
1882. In 1885 the Missouri numbered only forty,”® and the 
first decade of the twentieth century witnessed their extinc- 
tion. 


While we know very little about the history of the Mis- 
souri, we know even less about their customs, beliefs, and 
institutions. The first white visitors were blinded, no doubt, 
by their confidence in their own superiority, and fclt that the 
customs and beliefs of these “savages” were unworthy of 
record. How priceless today would be a moving picture of 
the Missouri village taken in the year 1700, and how we should 
prize even a verbal portrait of the tribe! 

In the absence of such records we shall have to be satisfied 
with a few brief glimpses of their life which we may catch 
by “reading between the lines” of the writings we do have. 
We know, too, that the Missouri were related to the Winne- 
bago, Oto, and lowa, and that their separation came at a 
relatively recent date. We may infer, then, with caution that 
their customs would display no little similarity. 

We may be sure that the Missouri depended for their living 
upon hunting and agriculture. That they cultivated corn and 


26Early West. Trav., Vol. 15, p. 134. 
27Op. cit., Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 47. 

28Op. cit., Vol. 2, p. 28. 

29Hand. Am. Ind., Art. “Missouri.” 
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beans is attested by several of the earliest records; but hunt- 
ing assumed greater importance in their economy. The men 
roamed over a wide territory hunting the otter, beaver, 
muskrat, raccoon, wolf, deer, bear, and turkey; and early 
in the eighteenth century the traders found it advantageous 
to visit the Missouri and barter for peltries. The buffalo, also, 
was an object of their hunting, and for this purpose it was 
customary for the whole tribe to desert the village periodically 
and roam the prairies.*° This was certainly their custom after 
they joined the Oto, and probably before. 


There is some doubt as to the type of dwelling occupied by 
the Missouri. One authority says that they lived in dome- 
shaped huts, covered with bark and mats, similar to those used 
by their neighbors, the Osage, and their parents, the Winne- 
bago.** It is more probable, however, that they used large 
semi-subterranean, earth-covered lodges, as did most of the 
tribes in the Missouri valley.** These lodges were between 
thirty and sixty feet in diameter, with the floor two or three 
feet below the surface of the ground. Within the excavated 
area, about two feet from the wall, a circle of posts was 
erected, and near the center another circle of posts of greater 
height than the former. These were covered with rafters, 
small timbers, and sticks; and finally, over the whole structure 
was laid a covering of sod. Grass and flowers continued to 
grow on the housetops. A small opening was left at the top 
through which the smoke escaped. The only other opening 
was the entrance, which consisted of a sort of a tunnel ten 
or twelve feet in length and running on an inclined plane from 
the surface of the ground to the level of the floor. 

These earth lodges comprised the permanent villages of 
the Missouri. On their hunting expeditions, however, such 
habitations were out of the question, and they resorted to the 
use of the tipi. The tipi consisted of six or eight poles, about 
twenty feet in length, tied together near the top and covered 
with skins.* 


s0Lewis and Clark, Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 92. 

Early West. Trav., Vol. 17, pp. 150ff. 

si1Bushnell, D. L., Jr., Villages of the Algonquian, Siouan, and Caddoan 
Tribes West of the Mississippi. Bulletin 77, B. A. E., Washington, 1922, p. 121. 

32Early West. Trav., Vol. 16, p. 273. 

838Cf. Bushnell, op. cit., pp. 114-121. 

s4Early West. Trav., Vol. 16, pp. 109ff. 
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Clothing was not a serious consideration for the Missouri. 
The men, at any rate, were certainly not burdened with their 
wardrobes. Lewis and Clark, describing a delegation of Oto 
and Missouri, said: “These people are all naked, covered only 
with breech clouts, blankets or buffalo roabes, the flesh side 
painted of different colours and figures.”** The men covered 
themselves, when necessary, with robes of buffalo skin; but 
they took to woven blankets when the traders began visiting 
them. 

Their lack of clothing was more than compensated for by 
an abundance of ornaments. The men perforated the rims of 
their ears, and suspended from them innumerable beads. 
Necklaces hung from their necks. A man’s chief pride, how- 
ever, was his hair. They probably plucked the hair from their 
faces; and the greater part of their head hair they either cut 
off or shaved. But at the top of their heads they left the scalp 
lock. This they made to stand upright, and they adorned it in 
various ways.** On the warpath they stripped themselves 
quite naked, and painted their bodies in such a way as to make 
themselves appear as hideous and ferocious as possible.*’ 

Politically and socially the Missouri were organized into 
what is known as the gens system.** Dorsey, as recently as 
forty years ago, found that there still existed among them 
three gentes, and he believed that there were otk-rs.** He 
found, at that time, that there were: (1) the Black Bear gens, 
(2) the Elk gens, and (3) a gens composed of four sub-gentes 
—/(a) the Thunderbird, (b) the Eagle, (c) the Hawk, and (d) 
the People-who-eat-no-small-birds-which-have-been-killed-by- 
larger-ones. 

We know something about the organization and functions 
of these gentes among the Winnebago, and it seems justifiable 
to infer that a similar situation prevailed among the Missouri. 
The Winnebago divided themselves into two groups, or moie- 


35Op. cit., Vol. 1, Part 1, p. 112. 

36For a picture of a Missouri man see Dengler, Hermann, American 
Indians: Tribes of the Prairies and the East. New York, 1923, p. 49. Cf. 
Hand, Am. Ind., Part 1, p. 911. 

s7Charlevoix, New France, Vol. 5, p. 258. 

38A gens is a unilateral family which follows the paternal line; a clan 
follows the maternal line. Some Indian tribes followed the former practice 
and some the latter. Cf. Wissler, op. cit., pp. 162-166. 

39Dorsey, J. C., Siouan Sociology. 15th An. Rep., B. A. E., Washington, 
1897, p. 240. 
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ties, one of which was called “Wangeregi” (Those-who-are- 
above), and the other “Manegi’” (Those-who-are-on-earth) .*° 
In the former group were the Thunderbird, Hawk, Eagle, and 
Pigeon gentes; and in the latter the Bear, Wolf, Buffalo, 
Water-spirit, Deer, Elk, Snake, and Fish. The gentes were 
patrilineal, that is children belonyed to the gens of their 
father, rather than to that of their mother. 

The chief function of the moieties was that of regulating 
marriage. Members of the upper moiety were required to 
choose their mates from the lower moiety, and vice versa. But 
there were other functions of a ceremonial and political nature 
assigned to the gentes and the moieties. They functioned, for 
example, in the plan of the village. In the ceremonial lacrosse 
game it was customary to pit one moiety against the other. 
The gentes also exercised political functions. The chief of 
the tribe was always chosen from the Thunderbird gens; the 
Hawk gens exercised certain duties of warfare; the Bears 
served as police; and the public crier had to be a Buffalo. 
Other gentes had minor political functions to perform. 


No doubt, among the Missouri a similar organization of 
society would have been found; but to what extent the sim- 
ilarity prevailed we have no way of knowing. 

Warfare assumed great importance in the lives of the 
Missouri, and martial glory was the surest avenue to social 
status. That they were at war with all of their neighbors 
at one time or another seems certain.*' War, however, was 
apparently waged less for reasons of plunder than for the 
honor that accrued to the participants. Boisbriant reported 
that “their youths are too boiling to accommodate themselves 
to peace’’, and that if they did not fight they would be regarded 
as women.** A kinsman of the Missouri, an Iowa chief, once 
remarked that “the white people request the Indian to abstain 
from war, and yet the white people continue to fight each 
other, as if they wished to monopolize the occupation of war, 
and thereby deprive the Indian of his principal avenue to 
honor and dignity.”** Bradbury reported that the Indians of 
the Missouri valley were in the habit of registering every 


«oRadin, op. cit., pp. 181ff. 

#1Cf. Orig. Journ. Lewis and Clark, Vol. 1, Part 1, pp. 102, 112; Vol. 6, 
Part 1, p. 87. 

42Villiers, op. cit., pp. 72ff. 

43Early West Trav., Vol. 14, pp. 265ff. 
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exploit of war by making a notch for each on the handle of 
a tomahawk, and that they were considered rich or poor 
according the the number of notches. On public occasions a 
warrior had the privilege to recount his martial experiences, 
which he did by pointing to each notch and describing the 
exploit which it represented. 

There has been preserved for us nothing at all concerning 
the religious beliefs and practices of the Missouri; and we are 
unable to say even to what extent they followed the forms of 
their Winnebago ancestors, about whose religion we have 
extensive information. No doubt they believed, as did other 
Siouan peoples, in the existence of a mysterious, all-pervading, 
live-giving power, which they called ““Wakonda”. While there 
was a certain vagueness in the concept, the Indian neverthe- 
less often treated it as though it were human, displaying in 
its presence reverence and humility, and approaching it in 
prayer and supplication.*® More than this concerning Mis- 
souri religion we are unable to say with any assurance. The 
Winnebago, we know, believed in other dieties—Earthmaker, 
Sun, Moon, Morning Star, etc.—and in all probability the 
Missouri worshipped a similar pantheon. 

Life for the Missouri was not all work, war, and worship, 
for they had their games, sports, and amusements. Only one 
of their games has been preserved for us, the game of dis- 
lodging arrows. Arrows were shot into a tree and made to 
lodge among the branches. Then the players would shoot up 
and try to dislodge them, the arrow being won by whoever 
was able to dislodge it.“° We may interpret the following 
statement from an ancient source to imply that the Missouri 
were an athletic people: “The Illinois are perhaps the swiftest 
footed people in the world; and there are none but the Mis- 
souris who can dispute this piece of excellence with them.’’*’ 

Limited though our knowledge of the Missouri is, we seem 
io have enough to indicate that these ancient inhabitants of 
the state were a very human people, with a keen sense of 
humor, eminently courageous, and loyal to their friends. 


44Early West. Traz., Vol. 5, p. 65. 

45Hand. Am. Ind., articles “Religion”, “Wakonda”. 

4sCulin, Stewart, Games of the North American Indians. 24th An. 
Rep. B. A. E., Washington, 1907. p. 394. 

*7Charlevoix, Journal, Vol. 2, p. 193. 














THE DRIFT IN AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


ROGER V. SHUMATE 
University of Pittsburgh 


From almost every point on the political compass we hear 
the query “Whither are we drifting?’ Sometimes it is 
merely a rhetorical question, but it frequently denotes genuine 
concern. Often it is followed by dire prophecy of impending 
Fascism or Communism, or by a rousing call to action to 
avert imminent disaster and to preserve our hallowed insti- 
tutions. There is a great deal of uncertainty about our ulti- 
mate destination, but there is almost unanimous agreement 
among those who “view with alarm” that we have broken 
our constitutional moorings and are embarked upon un- 
charted waters. 


To ask whither we are drifting implies or assumes two 
things—first, that we have broken with the political faith of 
the founding fathers and second, that we are moving swiftly 
but aimlessly toward some unseen shore. It is true that we 
are moving rapidly. It may be true that the ship of state is 
out of control and in danger of being grounded or dashed on 
a reef. It is not true, however, that we have broken vur 
constitutional moorings, for the simple reason that we have 
never had any moorings in the sense implied by the constitu- 
tional fundamentalists. The Constitution has never been more 
than a dragging anchor, dragging slowly or swiftly, depend- 
ing upon the strength and speed of the current which carried 
us. When it seemed to hold, we were merely experiencing a 
slack tide. 


Often we are caught in cross currents which are confusing 
to the political oceanographer, but occasionally the direction 
of our drift is discernible. For some time past, we seem to 
have been moving along the general lines of centralization, 
collectivism and bureaucracy.’ While there are distinc? trends, 
they have become so closely interwoven in our recen. political 
evolution that it is difficult to separate them. Many believe, 
too, that we are headed for dictatorship, or some form of 
absolutism, but we cannot speak upon this subject with any 


1These terms are used here in a technical rather than in an approbrius 
sense. 
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degree of assurance. The evidence for each of these trends 
will be considered separately. 


CENTRALIZATION 


The concentration of governmental authority in the United 
States has two distinct aspects—state and national. While 
the state has been absorbing some of the functions of the local 
governments and tightening its administrative control over 
its subordinate units, the National Government has been in- 
creasing its powers at the expense of the state. It is with the 
latter aspect, which is the more pronounced and the more 
controversial of the two, that we are primarily concerned. 


Nearly a half century ago James Bryce wrote his celebrated 
but slightly exaggerated passage which was intended to illus- 
trate how completely the states overshadowed the National 
Government in the daily life of an American citizen: “An 
American may, through a long life, never be reminded of the 
Federal Government, except when he votes at presidential 
and congressional elections, lodges a complaint against the 
post office, and opens his trunks for a custom-house officer 
on the pier at New York when he returns from a tour in 
Europe. His direct taxes are paid to officials acting under 
State laws, the State, or a local authority constituted by State 
statutes, registers his birth, appoints his guardian, pays for 
his schooling, gives him a share in the estate of his father 
deceased, licenses him when he enters a trade (if it be one 
needing a license), marries him, divorces him, entertains civil 
actions against him, declares him a bankrupt, hangs him for 
murder. The police that guard his house, the local boards 
which look after the poor, control highways, impose water 
rates, manage schools—all these derive their legal powers 
from his state alone.’”* 


It would, of course, be an overstatement to say that the 
relative positions of the states and the National Government 
have been reversed. There has, however, been a very con- 
siderable shift of emphasis. It would now be as difficult 
to give an exhaustive list of points at which the activities of 
the National Government touch the life of the citizen as it was 
for Bryce to enumerate the citizen’s contacts with the state. 
A partial list will suffice to show the changed relationship. 


2The American Commonwealth, v. 1, pp. 411-412. 
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An American now pays direct (income) taxes to the National 
Government, drives his automobile over highways constructed 
in part with national aid and under national supervision, and 
listens to radio broadcasts from a station licensed by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. The National Government 
guarantees his bank account, prescribes the conditions under 
which he may sell securities, undertakes to protect his business 
from unfair competition, fixes the hours which he may labor 
on a railroad, and lends him money with which to save his 
home, farm or business from foreclosure, or to buy feed, seed 
and implements with which to farm. It settles him on a home- 
stead, finances him while he is getting a start, plants trees on 
his land, builds dams or dredges rivers to prevent his soil 
from being flooded or washed away, and to provide him with 
cheap electricity. It takes part of the estate of his father 
deceased, aids in the education of his children, gives him a 
job if he is unemployed, feeds and clothes him if he is desti- 
tute, insures the purity of the food and drugs he consumes, 
sends him to prison for kidnapping, bank robbery or the theft 
of an automobile, and maintains the police force that gives 
him the greatest feeling of security from gangsters. 

This increase of activity on the part of the National Gov- 
ernment will serve as an illustration of the growth of its power 
at the expense of the states since Bryce’s observation was 
made, but it should not be assumed that centralization is a 
development of the last fifty years. On the contrary, the 
defenders of states’ rights have been waging an almost stead- 
ily losing battle since the adoption of the Constitution. The 
Virginia-Kentucky Resolutions of 1798-1799, the Hartford 
Convention of 1814, the Nullification Ordinance of 1832, and 
the attempted secession of the Southern States in 1860-1861 
are but the high points in their futile resistance to the forces 
of national centralization. One is tempted to venture a 
prophecy by adding to the list the current efforts of con- 
servatives, of both Democratic and Republican persuasions, 
to stem the tide. Mr. Justice McReynolds’ lament that the 
Constitution, as we have known it, is gone,’ is but reminiscent 
of the protests of a hundred other gentlemen frustrated in 
their attempts to stay what they considered to be the unwar- 
ranted encroachments of national power. 


8Oral remarks at the time he delivered the minority opinion in the 
Gold Cases. (Norman v. Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Co.) 
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The march of centralization has received temporary 
checks, to be sure. The State of Georgia successfully defied 
the National Government in the famous Cherokee Indian 
case.‘ Or, to be more exact, it successfully defied the Supreme 
Court, with the aid of the President of the United States who, 
in effect, took the part of the state by refusing to enforce the 
Court’s decision. For some two decades prior to the Civil 
War, the Court itself was largely dominated by the states’ 
rights school of thought, but it was not able to reverse the 
centripetal forces of our national development. 


In recent months, a number of congressional acts have 
been held invalid partly on the ground that they invaded the 
powers of the states. Some observers, no doubt, will see in 
these cases a victory for the cause of states’ rights. To the 
present writer, the victory, if it is a victory, seems to lie with 
the opponents of governmental regulation of industry and the 
relations between employers and employees. The alliance of 
this group with the protagonists of states’ rights is merely one 
of convenience. It is accidental and impermanent. Any con- 
sistant doctrine of states’ rights would be positive as well as 
negative. It would not content itself with the assertion that 
the National Government may not act in the interests of 
social security, but would insist that the states may so act, if 
they desire. There is nothing in the recent decisions of the 
Court to indicate such philosophy. In the recerit cases of 
Great Northern Ry. Co. v. Weeks,® Grosjean v. American Press 
Co.,' and Mayflower Farms v. Ten Eyck,*® the Court showed 
no intention of relaxing its interpretation of the due process 
clause of the fourteenth amendment in its restriction upon 
the states. Though the power of the National Government 
may be momentarily checked, it is highly unlikely that the 
powers of the state will be enlarged. The position of the 
Court seems to be that it will not permit an extension of gov- 
ernmental regulation over business by either the states or the 
nation. 





4Worcester v. Georgia, 6 Peters, 515. (1832). 


5See Panama Refining Co. v. Ryan, 55 S. Ct., 241; Schechter v. U. S. 
55 S. Ct., 837; U. S. v. Butler, 56 S. Ct., 312. 


656 S. Ct., 426. 


756 S. Ct., 414. 
856 S. Ct., 457. 
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It must be remembered that the National Government has 
in its own hands all the necessary instruments with which to 
extend its power over the state. All that is needed is for the 
three branches of the National Government to agree upon the 
necessity or propriety of the power which it seeks to exercise. 
The Supreme Court, of course, is supposed to be an impartial 
umpire in the contest between the states and the National 
Government. In this connection a contemporary writer has 
said, a trifle facetiously perhaps, that “the Supreme Court of 
the United States has been as impartial an umpire in national- 
state disputes as one of the members of two contending teams 
could be expected to be . . . The States, as members of the 
federal system, have had to play against the umpire as well as 
against the national government itself. The combination has 
long been too much for them.”® Napoleon Bonaparte is re- 
ported to have said that God is always on the side of the army 
that has the heavier artillery. We may appropriately para- 
phrase this assertion by saying that, in our federal system, the 
Constitution has been on the side of the heavier artillery. 
Both literally and figuratively, the heavier artillery has been 
on the side of the National Government. 


In the first two or three decades following the Civil War, 
there were many who thought that the contest between the 
nation and the states had been settled, and that the Constitu- 
tion had found its final mold. Now that unification had been 
achieved, they thought that the Supreme Court’s dictum of 
an “indestructible Union, composed of indestructible States.”’*° 
would remain as a permanently satisfactory statement of the 
federal relationship. James Bryce, writing in 1888, saw little 
likelihood of any radical change in that relationship.’ There 
were others, however, who saw that the process of centraliza- 
tion had not ceased with the collapse of the Confederacy. In 
1891, Professor Albert Bushnell Hart wrote that the “consti- 
tution of 1789 has, therefore, undergone great changes, most 
of them in the direction of greater centralization. Amend- 
ments have rarely been necessary, because each generation has 
found the general principles laid down sufficient to give the 


90. P. Field, “States versus Nation, and Supreme Court,” American 
Political Science Review, 28:233 (April, 1934). 


10Texas v. White, 7 Wail., 700 (1868). 
11American Commonwealth, v. 1, p. 317. 
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government power to deal with new questions that come before 
it.”"32 

It should be evident by now that centralization was already 
an old story when President Roosevelt and the “brain trust” 
took the helm. In the last fifty years, there has hardly been 
more than a momentary pause in its development. It is 
scarcely to be denied, however, that the growth of national 
power at the expense of the states has been greatly accelerated 
since March 4, 1933, in spite of the recent decisions to which 
we have already alluded. This expansion of national power 
is illustrated quite as clearly by the acts aimed at the suppres- 
sion of crime as it is by those designed to extend control over 
industry, though this fact appears to have been overlooked 
by those who are crying out against federal tyrariny. The 
constitutionality of the acts which extend the commerce clause 
of the Constitution to include the power of Congress to punish 
persons for fleeing across state lines to escape the penalty for 
violating state laws, or to cover extortion and kidnapping— 
seven days absence of the kidnaped person to be taken as 
presumptive evidence that he was taken across the state 
line—'* seem quite as questionable as those setting up the 
National Recovery Administration, the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration, et al. The principal difference seems 
to be that the groups adversely affected by the former class of 
legislation are not as economically powerful or as politically 
articulate as those affected by the latter. 

This is no place to argue the constitutionality of any phase 
of the New Deal. Suffice it to say that, whether the increased 
activity of the National Government is to be regarded as a 
usurpation of power, or merely as the legitimate exercise of 
powers which previously lay dormant, the progress toward 
centralization has been quickened. So far have we traveled 
in that direction that one of the authorities previously cited 
had suggested that the old formula of delegated and reserved 
powers, in all but the field of labor, should now be changed 
to read: “The National Government has all those powers of 
government not specifically denied it. In case of doubt, the 
National Government shall be deemed to have the power. In 
case of conflict between national and state power, the national 


12Jntroduction to the Study of Federal Governmeni, p. 59. 
i8For a summary of acts aimed at the suppression of crime, see Guy 
S. Claire, Administocracy, pp. 76-77. 
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government shall be deemed superior. In case of war or 
emergency, these rules apply particularly, but in case of 
doubt, a state of emergency shall be deemed to exist.”'* The 
Supreme Court now seems somewhat less favorably disposed 
toward the doctrine of national supremacy, and particularly 
toward the doctrine of emergency powers, than when the fore- 
going words were written, but it remains to be demonstrated 
that the tendency toward centralization has been permanently 
or effectively checked. 


COLLECTIVISM 


Business men, and others of a conservative bent, now show 
a growing concern for the diminishing rights of the states. 
Probably what really alarms them most is the tendency toward 
a collective economy which is indicated by the increased reg- 
ulatory activities of the National Government, rather than the 
loss of states’ rights per se. If the states should seek to go 
very far in regulating their business, these gentlemen would 
likely abandon the doctrine of states’ rights and seek the pro- 
tection of the National Government against the states. It is 
the Court’s practice of restricting the regulatory activities of 
the states, through its interpretation of the due process clause, 
quite as much as its recently acquired unilateral devotion to 
states’ rights, that inspires the fervent “Thank God for the 
Supreme Court!” 


By some, collectivism is taken to mean nothing more than 
the placing of emphasis upon the rights ana interests of society 
as a whole, rather than upon the rights and interests of the 
individual. President Eliot so defined it, and insisted that it 
had nothing to do with the socialistic doctrines of public 
ownership and public responsibility for the care of the in- 
digent..* On the other hand, Webster’s New International 
Dictionary says that it “is practically equivalent to socialism. 
It accepts the theory of Socialism, but withholds approval 
from revolutionary sentiments and methods.” Funk and 
Wagnall’s Standard Dictionary calls it “the doctrine that the 
people as a whole should own or control the material and 


140, P. Field, article cited. 
isThe Conflict Between Individualism and Collectivism in a De- 
mocracy, pp. 2-4. 
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means of production,” and adds that it is “opposed to individ- 
ualism.” 


In spite of differences of opinion as to the degree of 
Socialism involved in collectivism, all authorities are agreed 
upon one point—that it is opposed to individualism. In the 
writings of most publicists and political scientists, it seems 
to be regarded merely as a mild form of Socialism—accepting 
the main tenets, but not carrying the principle of public own- 
ership so far, and not repudiating entirely the profit motive 
or the principle of private initiative. Even if we accept Presi- 
dent Eliot’s definition, we can see that it necessarily develops 
in the direction of Socialism. This seems to follow from the 
mere insistence that the collective welfare of society shall be 
placed above individual welfare. The vital question is, how 
far in that direction may we expect it to carry us? 


The present drift does not necessarily suggest any extreme 
or thoroughgoing form of Socialism for the near future, but 
few would deny that we are now traveling in the direction of 
a regulated economy. Perhaps no one would care to deny it 
except those who wish to defend the new concept of govern- 
ment’s proper sphere of action, and yet are appalled by the 
spectre of Russian Communism which is so frequently called 
up. Recent decades have seen a steady change in government 
from a largely passive to an active agent in our economic 
life. Collectivism is no more a product of the New Deal than 
is centralization. The former is just as clearly illustrated 
by the increasing activities of the National Government as is 
the latter. While there is no inherent connection between 
these two political trends, they have developed along parallel 
lines in the United States. 


Collectivism, in our case as in most others, is compounded 
of two complimentary parts—regimentation and paternalism. 
It may be regarded as tyrannical or as utopian, accordingly as 
we consider one aspect or the other. Regimentation, or the 
increased regulation of business and industry, restraint upon 
the uses and control of private property and upon the freedom 
of contract, represents the heavy-handed or repressive phase 
of collectivism, while paternalism reflects its benevolence 
through the increased performance of services for the people 
and a recognition of governmental responsibility for the main- 
tenance of minimum standards of life for the whole popula- 
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tion. These two elements may be present in varying propor- 
tion, but they are the two sides of the same shield. 


State and local governments have long maintained institu- 
tions for the mentally and physically deficient, and the growth 
of public education has been one of the social phenomena of 
the age. The extension of the principle of municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities is but another evidence of the growth 
of paternalism in local government. The establishment of 
agricultural experiment stations for the benefit of farmers, 
protective tariffs for manufacturers, the maintenance of 
quarantine regulations for the protection of health and 
property, the erection of lighthouses, the activities of the 
Coast Guard in the interests of mariners and shippers, and 
the granting of subsidies to shipping and air transport com- 
panies indicate the same development in the National Govern- 
ment. The Pure Food and Drug acts, the Harrison Narcotics 
Act, and the recently abandoned experiment with national 
prohibition are illustrative of a long-established policy of the 
National Government to protect its people from their own 
ignorance and folly. There is nothing novel or sudden about 
the appearance of paternalism in the United States, but it has 
had its most conspicious successes in the recent trend toward 
a planned society, embracing at it does a comprehensive pro- 
gram for the conservation of natural resources, wholesale 
relief of destitution, and the rudimentary beginnings of a 
managed economic system. 


BUREAUCRACY 


The Honorable James M. Beck, in a work simultaneously 
bitter and humorous, has defined bureaucracy in a democratic 
government as “the aggrandizement of the Executive at the 
expense of the Legislative Branch of Government”, and ex- 
plains that he uses it as an invidious term.’® It should be 
observed, however, that bureaucracy need not be used as an 
invidious term. Etymologically speaking, it simply means 
government by bureaus, or through administrative agencies. 
Yet, in common parlance, it does imply an unnecessary multi- 
plication of administrative agencies and personnel, and an 
undue extension of the authority and discretion of admin- 
istrative officers—thus begging the question as to what is 


1sOur Wonderland of Bureaucracy, p. x. 
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unnecessary and undue. As used in this study, the term 
carries no impiication of either good or evil, but merely refers 
to the rapid growth of administrative organizations and their 
increased importance in our scheme of government. 

Every step in the direction of centralization, as well as 
every advance toward the collectivist state, must inevitably 
increase the importance of administration. Every act of 
social legislation, and every assumption of a new function by 
government must be accompanied by the creation or adapta- 
tion of administrative machinery and by the investment of 
authority and discretion in some administrative agency. Laws 
do not enforce themselves, nor can they be enforced directly 
by the legislatures which pass them. Administration, then, 
is government in action, or as Professor James T. Young has 
said, it is the life of the law.” 

If the foregoing analysis is correct, bureaucracy is not to 
be blamed for the present trend toward centralization and 
collectivism. Rather, bureaucracy should be regarded as a 
natural concomitant of that trend, and the instrument through 
which it is reflected in our political life. To place the blame 
on bureaucracy is to fail to understand the relationship 
between cause and effect or between the policies of government 
and the machinery through which the policies are carried out, 
and is as illogical as blaming the individual policeman because 
the law which he enforces seems repressive or obnoxious. 
Perhaps the administrative organizations and personnel of the 
National Government have grown beyond the present needs of 
the service, but that does not account for the major part of the 
expansion. If we really wish to demobilize the bureaucracy, 
we must first divest the Government of most of its newer 
functions and responsibilities. 


DICTATORSHIP 


It is possible that we are destined for some species of 
dictatorship, though that is not, as is so frequently asserted, 
necessarily implied by the drift which we have described. 
Those who believe that the present trend constitutes a serious 
threat to democratic or republican institutions make the mis- 
take of identifying republicanism in the structure and method 
of government with individualism in economy and decentral- 


17In his foreword to Guy S. Claire’s Administocracy. 
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ization in legislation and administration, when there is no 
essential connection. Democracy may prevail under a unitary 
system, such as that of England or France, as well as under a 
federal system. Even a unitary government, animated by 
the collectivistic philosophy, and operating through a highly 
developed bureaucracy, may be subjected to at least a modicum 
of democratic control, so far as the formulation of policy is 
concerned. States’ rights may be denied in the name of free- 
dom and democracy as well as in the interest of a ruthless 
autocracy, and a highly developed national bureaucracy may 
prove to be the only alternative to forty-eight less efficient, 
but no less oppressive, state bureaucracies. 


There are many who profess to see the sinister shadow of 
dictatorship lurking in the vigorous policies of the present 
administration. Their fears may be well-founded, but it is 
worthy of note that absolutism is more likely to grow out of, 
or supplant, a weak government than a strong one. Certainly 
it has enjoyed most of its recent successes in countries in 
which democracy had previously been non-existent, had broken 
down, or had grown so weak and vacillating that it had for- 
feited its right to govern. This does not mean that we should 
complacently subscribe to the doctrine that “it can’t happen 
here”. As Dean Guy Stanton Ford points out, we of the 
Western World should get over our attitude of amazement at 
dictatorship.** We cannot afford to dismiss it as a novel 
experiment or a transitory aberration in other lands which 
must necessarily pass when the peoples of those lands regain 
their sanity. Professor Max Lerner observes that “wherever 
in the future proletarian movements or economic collapse 
threatens the two basic institutions of capitalism and national- 
ism, and wherever the democratic state is unwilling or unable 
to defend them, we may expect that the struggle for power 
will center around the Fascist dictatorship.'® This is probably 
as applicable to the United States as to other parts of the 
world. 


Now that some slight measure of prosperity has returned, 
the immediate danger seems to have passed, but we cannot 
assume that the economic cycle has been broken. Under our 
present economic organization, and possibly under any other, 


18In his foreword to Dictatorship in the Modern World (G. 8S. Ford, ed.) 
19Jbid., p. 8. 
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we must expect recurring periods of depression, and each 
depression will bring its crisis in democracy. Each crisis may 
present a situation in which democracy will have to meet the 
onslaughts of both Fascists and Communists. Whether or 
not it possesses the strength to survive these contests indef- 
initely, only the future can determine, but those who remember 
the persistent cry for strong executive leadership in 1932 and 
early 1933, often without any attempt to define the powers 
of the leader, will recognize the possibilities inherent in such 
crises. 


It would seem that we are headed for some species of 
directed economy, and we may find that a directed economy 
cannot be successfully administered except under some form 
of absolutism, though we leck proof on this point. Further- 
more, it is not inconceivable that we shall experience a strong 
nationalist movement of the kind that has swept over Italy 
and Germany, or a militarist movement such as now character- 
izes Japan—a sort of twentieth century version of our earlier 
belief in “manifest destiny’. This does not seem at all prob- 
able just now, but all the necessary materials are at hand for 
the construction of such a movement. Antipathies toward 
Negroes, aliens, and Jews might be fanned into a crusade 
for the racial purification of America, and our distrust of 
Japan and Soviet Russia could provide the necessary “foreign 
menace”. Such a state of affairs would readily lend itself to 
Fascism or to exploitation by Fascist-minded leaders. On the 
other hand, our superior natural resources and cemparative 
geographic isolation combine to render our economic and 
military situation somewhat less acute than that of Italy and 
Germany, for example, and it is fairly obvious that: the road 
to dictatorship in these two countries was paved in part by 
the economic distress of the people and their fear of encroach- 
ment from without. 


Dictatorship is “in the air” just now. The “rising tide of 
democracy” which characterized the period from 1776 to 1914 
has begun to recede, and it may well be followed by a “rising 
tide of autocracy”. We should not assume, however, that 
absolutism is inevitabie in the United States merely because 
it has enjoyed some notable successes in post-war Europe. It 
can happen here, and it may happen here, but it should meet 
more stubborn resistance from our democratic institutions 
than it met in Russia. Italy or Germany. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


We have long been moving toward centralization, collectiv- 
ism, and bureaucracy, and it is the thesis of this paper that 
we shall continue to move in that direction. The Supreme 
Court may impede the movement for a time, but it cannot 
reverse or stop it. We may possibly experience a political 
overturn at the next election which will bring to power a 
political party which bitterly condemns the present drift, but 
that party will not be able to stop it. A gesture may be made 
to the rights of the states. The organization, personnel and 
procedure of the bureaucracy may be changed, and its func- 
tions and personnel may be temporarily reduced. It may be 
operated upon a different set of principles, and for the bene- 
fit of different economic or social groups, but that is all. No 
return to “normalcy” or to “fundamental principles” has ever 
been notably successful. The basic facts that our economy 
has become predominantly national rather than local in scope, 
that government has accepted responsibility for relieving un- 
employment and destitution, and that governmental policies 
cannot be executed without the use of administrative machin- 
ery and administrative discretion cannot be altered by judicial 
decree or by popular election. 


All positive philosophies of history are suspect, and must 
be regarded with some skepticism, but there is a sort of 
Spenglerian fatalism or finality about this movement which 
suggests either an economic or a physical determinism. No- 
body seems to have wanted it for itself, but it has grown 
despite party principles and party leadership. Mr. Herbert 
Hoover belongs to a party which is now opposed to this whole 
trend, but the bitterest attack ever made upon it was written 
while Mr. Hoover was President.” While discussing this 
very question, Mr. James M. Beck, in 1931, asserted that the 
last ten years had witnessed more destructive change in 
American government than any previous decade in our his- 
tory, with the possible exception of the 1860’s.*:. Almost every 
section of the report of Mr. Hoover’s own Committee on Social 
Trends attested the growth of the movement. For example, 
Professor Carroll Hill Wooddy, in his section of the report, 
estimated that the scope of the National Government in 1932 


20James M. Beck, Our Wonderland of Bureaucracy. 
21Jbid., p. 191. 
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was between two and three times as great as it was in 1915.*? 
Now, under the leadership of a political party historically 
committed to states’ rights, individualism, and simplicity in 
governmental organization and administration, we find that 
we are being swept along more rapidly than at any previous 
time in our history. Thus, it is not unreasonable to conclude 
that we stand in the presence of historical forces which are 
stronger than party leaders and party platforms. 

Apparently, the National Government finds itself faced 
by a situation in which it simply cannot refuse to intervene. 
When our coal, oil, iron, and lumber are being depleted from 
lack of regulation in production, when seventy-five percent 
of the cultivated land in the United States is rapidly losing 
its fertility by erosion,?* and when the states are unable or 
unwilling to take effective action, the National Government 
cannot stand idly by. When millions of workmen are unem- 
ployed, and they and their families face destitution as a result, 
relief, direct or otherwise, becomes a political as well as a 
social necessity. The fate of Mr. Hoover in the election of 
1932 stands as a warning to any future administration which 
may attempt to ignore this fact. Any government must main- 
tain a set of physical and social conditions which make the 
necessities of life attainable by all of its people, or it loses 
its excuse for existence. 

It does not follow from the foregoing discussion that 
responsibility for the maintenance of minimum standards of 
life rests solely with the National Government, but those who 
hold that the responsibility should be left entirely with the 
state and local governments would be more honest if they 
argued that it should not be undertaken by any government. 
In most cases, it has already been demonstrated that the states 
lack either the inclination, the power, or both, to accomplish 
this purpose. Those who seek to defend class interests by 
pleading “states’ rights” are no more likely to be permanently 
successful than were those who sought to perpetuate slavery 
with the same plea. Those who seek to prevent social legisla- 
tion, or to deny the growing demand for social security by 
extolling the virtues of individualism, or by holding up the 
spectre of a corrupt and ruthless bureaucracy, are fighting 
the same losing battle. 


22The Growth of the Federal Government, 1915-1932, pp. 2-3. 
23See Stuart Chase, Government in Business, p. 188 et passim. 
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Many of our wealthy and conservative citizens profess a 
nostalgic longing for a return to the idyllic simplicity which 
they supposed to have existed in some golden age of the past. 
It may be significant that this idealization of the rude pastoral 
conditions of a pioneer society now come largely from the 
individuals and the communities which are farthest removed 
from the pioneer state—that is, from the well-to-do, sophisti- 
cated classes in the industrial centers of the North and East. 
In other words, it comes from the persons and the sections 
of the country which had most to do with our transition from 
an agricultural to an industrial economy, and that are per- 
haps least fitted for survival in a truly pioneer society.” 

The paradox just described is but one of the many in the 
present political situation. The erstwhile party of central- 
ization now sheds bitter tears for the vanishing rights of the 
states, while the old party of states’ rights presses the case for 
centralization. The most crassly materialistic social philos- 
ophy now extant masquerades as idealism. Those who are 
devoted to nothing more idealistic than making a million 
dollars are talking the language of liberty and individualism, 
even of democracy and equality, while others who are inter- 
ested primarily in getting themselves elected or appointed to 
office preach reform and social justice. Those who insist most 
strongly upon patriotism and reverence for our traditions and 
- institutions are the ones who attack most bitterly the current 
activities of our government. While insisting that American 
political institutions are the best on earth, they would deny 
to the American government adequate power to regulate 
society, on the grounds of its incompetence and corruption! 


Our steps are not being guided by any coherent philos- 
ophy. At best we are merely groping for an ideology to fit the 
new role which government is assuming. The fact that the 
trend here described has been going on almost since the very 
founding of the Republic, regardless of the party in power, 
and often against the avowed beliefs of most leaders and lay- 
men alike, suggests its inevitability. Those who think to stop 
it by incantation reckon not with the springs of political 
action and the mechanics of our society. Opposing this trend 


24The poll of the American Institute of Public Opinion, the results 
of which were released March 8, 1936, indicates that states’ rights senti- 
ments are strongest in the New England States, while the South and 
West voted most heavily for centralization. 
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by adopting appropriate planks in party platforms will prob- 
ably be as fuitle as Don Quixote’s jousting with windmills. 


A glance at our present situation will indicate the impossi- 
bility of “turning the clock back”. The farmer is, by reputa- 
tion, the most individualistic member of our society, but now 
that he has finally had his name inscribed on the nation’s pay- 
roll, he wants his corn-hog check. Quite likely, he is going to 
demand some form of relief from whichever political party 
happens to be in power. The manufacturer, while denouncing 
governmental interference with free competition or with the 
“natural laws of economics”, has generally demanded a pro- 
tective tariff. He opposes governmental regulation of hours, 
wages and working conditions, but desires some kind of regu- 
lation which will protect him from cut-throat competition. 
Bankers and railway magnates supposedly dislike government 
spending and collectivism in all its forms, but they welcomed 
the assistance of the government through the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and other agencies to save them from 
collapse. It is extremely doubtful whether the banks would 
now favor abolition of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp- 
oration, with the probable withdrawals of deposits because of 
lack of confidence. American Legionnaires may lament the 
unbaianced budget, the growth of bureaucracy, and the alleged 
drift away from American institutions, but they demand big- 
ger and better bonuses and pensions, with consequent deficits 
and the maintenance of the Veterans’ Administration, the 
largest independent administrative agency in the National 
Government. That overworked hypothetical citizen, the man 
in the street, in his capacity as a taxpayer or business man 
may cumplain of governmental extravagance and meddling 
with his “private” affairs, but in his capacity as a recipient of 
government services, he will probably continue to demand 
more effective flood control for his region, better schools for 
his children, better highways for his business and pleasure, 
and better health protection for himself and family. 


It should be apparent, then, that while we have been 
denouncing centralization, collectivism, and bureaucracy in 
general, we have been demanding them in particular. As 
Attorney General Cummings puts it, while the popular cry is 
for less government, the popular demand is for more of it.?° 


25Liberty Under Law and Administration, p. 3. 
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Each powerful interest group has forced one or more conces- 
sions, in the form of subsidy, regulation or service, and when 
we put all these concessions together, we have the present 
situation. 

The people of the United States may consciously abandon 
their traditional forms of government, or may let them 
slip away while still pretending that they have them, but 
that is not implicit in the present development. Whether we 
move toward a Fascistic or a proletarian dictatorship, or re- 
main militantly republican in form, the trend which we have 
described is apt to continue. If periodic returns to prosperity 
seem to check its growth, periodic depressions will but accel- 
erate its pace. Whether we develop in the direction of region- 
alism, or toward a truly unitary state; whether or not the 
collectivist movement will take us all the way to communism; 
whether or not our bureaucracy can be kept under democratic 
control—the answers to these and other questions are prob- 
lematical, but short of a complete collapse of our modern 
civilization, it is not likely that we shall return to the sov- 
ereign states, the rugged individualism and the simple admin- 
istrative machinery of the pioneer days of American history. 








QUEST FOR SECURITY 


JOHN B. EWING 
University of Oklahoma 


Ira Steward was among the first to advance ideas of 
economic security in the late sixties and early seventies. The 
limerick, ‘‘whether by piece or by day, the shorter the hours, 
the higher the pay,” expressed the philosophy of that period. 


Samuel Gompers and the American Federation of Labor 
preferred economic to political action. Gompers thought that 
workers could provide for their own security against the risks 
of an industrial age—accident, illness, old age, and unemploy- 
ment—if given a high wage. John Frey at the Atlantic City 
Convention of the American Federation of Labor in 1925 held 
that panics and crises would come unless the purchasing 
power of workers was maintained. With increased produc- 
tion, he argued, workers should be given an increased share of 
the product. 


Gompers’ idea of gains through economic action rather 
than political did not attain realization. The movement for 
workmen’s compensation followed the European precedent. 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, and New York instituted legisla- 
tion in 1911. Now 46 states have legislation covering this 
dramatic event. Gompers finally changed his position so that 
he could support compulsory accident insurance coverage for 
the workers, but he never changed his position on old age 
pensions or health insurance. William Green, the present 
incumbent, as president of the A. F. of L., favored health 
insurance in 1918 as well as workmen’s compensation, and now 
favors old age pensions and unemployment insurance. 


It was expected that we would follow the European prece- 
dent and enact compulsory health insurance. After several 
abortive attempts during the war and early twenties during 
which time Governor Alfred E. Smith fought a losing battle 
in New York State, and employers associations, medical 
societies, the Christian Science order and Commercial Insur- 
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ance Companies campaigned against the measure,' the move- 
ment died down. The Social Security Act did not provide for 
health insurance partly because it was feared that the oppo- 
sition of the medical profession would kill the entire measure 
but there is a more formidable movement for health insurance 
at the present time. 


In the meantime, what happened to Gompers’ economic 
action? Following the statement of John Frey at the Atlantic 
City convention in 1925 that workers should share in increased 
production through higher wages so that purchasing power 
could be maintained, eminent economists defined, connected, 
and developed the doctrine of lower profits, higher wages, 
and shorter hours. President Roosevelt, in March, 1933, 
found payrolls only at one-third their 1926 level and employ- 
ment only a little more than one-half. The National Industrial 
Recovery Act, which reached the Statute books June 16, 1933, 
may have been “conceived in iniquity”, but as Leon C. Mar- 
shall says, “NRA materials . . . constitute the largest and 
richest single body of information concerning the problems 
and operations of industry ever assembled in any nation.” 
The NRA did have an effect in checking the downward trend 
in wages and establishing labor standards. In Oklahoma 
more than $90,000" was collected in back wages through the 
State NRA office in addition to the amounts collected by the 
Petroleum, Retail, Bituminous Coal and Cotton Garment Code 
authorities. Larger amounts were collected in Texas. While 
most of this involved failure to pay the code minimum on time 
and one-half for illegal overtime, much of it pertained to cases 
where the workers had received no wage at all. Among other 
things, NRA Labor Compliance activity demonstrated the 
need for a state wage collection law with the same standard- 


iForemen handed petitions to workers in N. Y. state and said, “Here, 
sign this, you don’t want any of this Damn Lloyd George Insurance over 
here, do you?” or, “You don’t want a state doctor every time you wife has 
a baby, do you?” These petitions were presented to the legislature and the 
movement was stopped, although it passed one House. The Chicago Medical 
Society circulated a pamphlet advancing 29 points against health insur- 
ance. One point advanced was that we would not need health insurance 
if we enacted prohibition. After about 15 years of the Noble Experiment, 
we are not so sure. 


The writer, as State NRA Labor Compliance Officer in Oklahoma, 
believes that wages were increased in Oklahoma, at least. 
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ized wage compensation procedure 2s that found in a Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

While unemployment was reduced under the NRA, great 
bodies of men were still out of work. In the summer of 1935, 
nearly 12,000,000° were idle according to Monthly Survey of 
Business of the A. F. of L. 

Epstein had stated that the “haphazard” methods of meet- 
ing the unemployment problem—extension of foreign trade, 
and the share the work movement, shorter hours, and stabil- 
ization measures—have proved dismal failures.‘ Our relief 
methods at the time of the depression had not improved much 
from the “soup lines” of the Caesars 2,000 years ago.° 

In an effort to develop more adequate approaches to the 
most devastating insecurity in any nation in the world, the 
Works Program and the Social Security Program were 
launched in 1935. 

The Social Security Act was framed by 100 experts in the 
field of industry, commerce, government administration, 
economics, labor organizations, public health, welfare and em- 
ployment. Under it, the United States makes its first effort 
on a nation-wide basis to provide economic security during 
unemployment—other than on a relief basis—for those who 
ordinarily are employed, and a nation-wide system of old-age 
annuities—not relief—for men and women who, having been 
employed for many years, choose to retire, or are forced to 
retire at the age of 65. Also the Federal Government takes 
further steps toward social security by giving substantial aid 
to the assistance of the needy aged, crippled or otherwise 
dependent children, the blind, and for the upbuilding of the 
states’ child welfare, maternal care, and health services in 
general. 


The unemployment compensation provisions are not a 
cure-all for the ills of the depression. Unemployment com- 
pensation rather breaks the fall between regular employment 
and relief. Unemployment compensation serves as a cushion 
or net which breaks this fall. When the worker is able to 
make adjustments and get into other types of work during the 
period of benefit reception which runs from 10 to 16 weeks in 


311,672,000. 

*See his Insecurity, Harrison Smith and Robert Haas. N. Y. 1933, p. 256. 

5Notice points made by Miss Peterson in Lescohier and Brandeis, Vol. 
III History of Labor, Macmillan, 1935, p. 218. 
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the various laws, a first line of defense is established against 
unemployment. 

Governor Winant, chairman of the Social Security Board, 
estimates that if the Social Security Act had been in force in 
1922, we would have had ten billion dollars in reserves by 
1929. 

The Southwestern States have not responded to some 
phases of the Social Security program.’ Only one state in 
the Southwest, Louisiana, has adopted unemployment com- 
pensation. In a comparison of the states in the Southwest 
in their quest for economic and social security, it will be 
noticed that Colorado and Arizona tie for first place, and 
Missouri and Oklahoma come next, while Texas occupies fifth 
place. Governor Landon’s state is eighth in the Southwest 
in enactment of progressive legislation. In the entire nation, 
40 states have old-age pension laws, and 46 have workmen’s 
compensation acts covering the accident risk. Fifteen states 
and the District of Columbia have enacted laws providing for 
unemployment compensation, but only Utah, Idaho, and Louis- 
iana have adopted unemployment compensation in the area 
between the Mississippi River and the Pacific Coast States. 





STATUS OF SOUTHWESTERN STATES IN ECONOMIC SECURITY 
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SOME GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


1. Extension of Employment Offices. 

Public employment offices will, of necessity, have to be 
established in towns of 10,000 and over. Not only is this 
necessary to bring the jobless man and the job opportunity 
together in private employment, but these offices also have 
public functions to perform in filling the labor requisitions for 
the WPA and the PWA, the Rural Resettlement, and other 
agencies. In addition, these offices will have the distribution 
of the unemployment compensation benefits and the checking 
of disputed benefit claims. Additional funds will come from 
the Social Security Board for the administration of these of- 
fices. State funds are matched by federal funds under the 
Wagner-Peyser Act, if certain standards are maintained, in- 
cluding merit examinations for the personnel under direction 
of the United States Employment Service.’ 

2. A comprehensive health insurance system should be en- 
acted. Health insurance was not included in the Social Secur- 
ity Act partly because of the bitter opposition of state associa- 
tions and the American Medical Association. Public senti- 
ment had not been deeply aroused in favor of health insurance 
and it was thought the details were not adequately worked out. 
It was also thought that health insurance might overload the 
program and the entire social security would be endangered. 
More days are lost from work because of ill health than acci- 
dent. About nine days are lost each year on the average by 
each worker because of sickness. The tragic thing about it, 
however, is that the sickness load falls unevenly. Health in- 
surance is the best method to use in distributing this cost over 
a large number. The health insurance funds have come 
through the depression in Europe better than any of the other 
social insurance funds. 

3. The original provision where the federal government 
might sell voluntary old age insurance or annuities to those 
not compulsorily insured should be restored. Professor 
Douglas, who spent last fall in Europe, reports that shop- 
keepers, small peasants, and the independent professional 
workers felt omitted from the German unemployment insur- 
ance law of 1927 and furnished the main membership of the 


TIt is regrettable that merit examinations cannot be required of states 
participating in benefits of the Social Security Act. 
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Hitler movement.* Of course, the question of political security 
for the workers is of fundamental importance. Our political 
and social structure is threatened by business depressions and 
war. It is doubtful if our capitalistic system could stand the 
strain of another war. Our political structure would also 
doubtless be undermined. 


The relationship between the annuities and old-age assist- 
ance should be improved. A worker in an exempted occupa- 
tion might get $30 per month without making any contribu- 
tions while another contributes three per cent of his wages for 
40 years and still only gets $40 per month. The annuities 
favor older workers at the expense of those contributing over 
a number of years. Under the assistance arrangement, old 
workers may get $30 per month per person, but widows may 
get only $30 per month for three persons and only one-third 
of that by the federal government. 


There is a practice in administration of unemployment 
insurance and direct relief that is preferable to that found in 
work relief. A worker is kept in his own established occupa- 
tion. From an economic standpoint, this is preferable to the 
practice of sending a carpenter on an unskilled job.° 

4. We all recognize that economic security cannot be 
obtained by following the laissez faire philosophy. Neither 
can security be obtained if the legislative enactments foster- 
ing the development of security are held unconstitutional. 
Trade and business activity respond predominantly to a 
national market. Economic insecurity is a national problem. 
Professor C. A. Gulick has stated that “nothing effective can 
be done in the regulation or stabilization of economic affairs 
unless the area of planning and control has the same bound- 
aries as the economic structure.’’° 


The attitude of propertied classes and their attorneys has 
been “that virtualiy all regulatory and protective legislation 
should be declared unconstitutional.” As Professor Douglas 
states, “If Congress passes such legislation, it is declared to 


8Douglas, Social Security in the United States, McGraw Hill, 1936, 
page 303. 

%See Ewan Clague’s statement before the American Economic Associa- 
tion, 1935. Supplement of American Economic Review. March, 1936, pp. 
122-123. 


10Quoted in Corwin, The Twilight of the Supreme Court, pp. 45-46. 
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be within the province of the states. If the states take action, 
then it is said to be a violation of due process.” 


a. The federal aid sections of the Social Security Act, pro- 
viding for old-age pensions, mothers’ pensions, care of de- 
pendent, maternity and infancy care, and public health seem 
to have fairly well established constitutionality. The Supreme 
Court has refused to hold federal aid unconstitutional in the 
cases of Massachusetts v. Mellon, and Frothingham v. Mellon. 
In the Triple A case, it appears that the recipient can not be 
regulated but aid can still be given. 

b. Tax offset features of the bill, which deal with unem- 
ployment insurance, are on more doubtful ground. If the 
Drexel Furniture case were followed, it might be held uncon- 
stitutional on the ground that it was regulatory and not a 
tax measure. However, if the inheritance tax cases, Florida 
v. Mellon and Massachusetts v. Mellon, are followed it would 
seem that the federal government could use the tax offset to 
encourage the lines of action which it wished to foster. 


Dean McBain doubts the wisdom of the “Government’s 
buying its way into economic control” by “bribing” the “states 
to compel their cooperation with Federal policies.”*: This 
argument would apply especially to the federal aid provisions 
but also to the tax offset features. Under our constitution it 
seems that progress can be made no other way. 


c. The constitutionality of state unemployment insurance 
laws may be attacked on the ground that the employer is not 
responsible for something he cannot control and that funds 
should not be pooled to make an employer responsible for un- 
employment other than his own. The pooled fund principle 
prevails in the state laws. Wisconsin and Utah, however, pro- 
vide for separate employer reserve accounts. 


A good many state cases have been favorable to pooled 
funds to reimburse owners of sheep killed by dogs. All dogs 
are taxed under these laws, including the Pekingese and 
poodles even though they might not kill any sheep. The pooled 
funds established under State Guarantee Laws have been up- 
held by the United States Supreme Court in the notable case 
of Noble State Bank v. Haskell. Finally, Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Laws and State Funds have been approved. One of 


11Am. Lab. Leg. Review, March, 1936. p. 44. 
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the most notable cases here is Mountain Timber Co. v. Wash- 
ington.'* 

d. The weakest link in the Social Security program is the 
old-age annuity since, as Douglas states, it might “launch the 
government into the performance of functions not specifically 
delegated by the constitution.’”** There is some hope that it 
might be upheld under the general welfare clause of the 
constitution. Two separate acts, one providing for taxation 
and one for benefits as in the Railway Retirement Act, might 
be attempted as a last resort. 

From the above it is clear that the constitution should be 
interpreted as a living document. 

Will economic security be a reality through the various 
approaches? Certainly, minimum wage hour and maximum 
hour legislation are unconstitutional, but state wage collection 
laws, to assure workers their regular wages, can be regarded 
as legal. 

By keeping the sick, maimed, old and very young off the 
labor market there should be less congestion there and more 
security for others. The Social Security Act should assist in 
the general movement for economic security. 


12Douglas, ibid., Ch. 12, gives the best exposition of the constitutional 
prospects. Also see his article on the “United States Social Security Act” 
in the Economic Journal, March, 1936. 

















IS COMMUNITY SIZE AN INDEX OF URBANIZATION' 


WALTER T. WATSON 
Southern Methodist University 


Problem and Basic Data. It is commonly taken for granted 
by students of city life that number of inhabitants is an index 
of urbanization. Moreover, the two are, by definition, fre- 
quently made synonymous. It is doubtful, howevér, whether 
such an identity is ever achieved. Even when urbanization is 
conceived in material terms, practical answers to problems 
(how many new dwellings, how many additional gallons of 
milk, etc., needed) are rarely derived solely from population 
facts. Homes to be constructed or lactic dietary standards to 
be enforced by growing communities are, to be sure, referable 
to increased numbers that need to be sheltered or fed, but 
needs are referable to wants; and wants, in turn, to attitudes 
prevailing within the culture of time and region. Number of 
inhabitants never quite tells the story. 


A seasoned traveller whose insight into human nature 
compensated for his lack of scientific erudition once observed 
that he had never visited a city in any part of the world in 
which he could not hear the roosters crow. Freely translated 
and allowing for the fact that roosters have owners, what he 
was trying to say was that all city dwellers are not urbanized 
—some are still rural in vocation* and spirit. It is just this 
common sense appraisal of attitude and spirit that determines 
whether communities are classified as rural or urban; whether 
one refers to Smith as an urban type or to Mary as a country 
girl or to Brown as a small town man. If, then, attitudes, 
rather than numbers, be regarded as primary and urbaniza- 
tion be conceived in terms of their progressive change in re- 
sponse to wider communication, the question may well be 
raised as to just how constant a relation does exist between 
urbanization and community size. 


1This paper is, in part, a phase of a larger study on “Urbanization in 
Texas” financed by the Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Texas, and sponsored by the department of sociology of that 
institution. 

°The 1935 United States farm census recognized this fact when it 
enumerated a fifth of an acre in a city as a farm if the land produced 
$250 worth of agricultural, poultry, or dairy products in a year. 
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In order to determine the point, approximately 500 “My 
Community” reports prepared by sociology students at South- 
ern Methodist University and the University of Texas* were 
examined. Papers from non-Texas students together with 
those from residents of the 5 largest Texas cities were elim- 
inated, as were a number of manuscripts of inferior quality, 
a few reports of duplicated communities, and all of those 
describing open country situations. The residue, 165 docu- 
ments dealing with 130 communities and containing some 1600 
pages of manuscript, constitute the basic data used. All parts 
of the state are represented though not equally. 


Preliminary Findings. An initial, more or less unexpur- 
gated reading of the documents yielded certain expected 
negative conclusions. The first of these conclusions was that 
there is no one-to-one correlation between community size 
and urban or rural characteristics when different commun- 
ities are compared. Smaller communities repeatedly reveal 
traits that are more urban than those characterizing larger 
communities, and vice versa. The following examples, a few 
from many, support the generalization. 


Archer City (1,512) prides itself on its absence of gossip, 
while Amarillo (43,132), 28 times as large, possesses an “over- 
supply of know-alls.” In Cuero (4,672) there is but limited 
interaction among groups and individuals: Greenville (12,- 
407) inhabitants, on the other hand, are described as “very 
intimate”. Daingerfield (818) is sharply divided into 2 
social groups, while Hillsboro (7,833) realizing the common 
nature of its problems, is “in many respects, one big family”. 
Waxahachie (8,042) has 6 well defined occupational resi- 
dential districts; Lubbock (20,520) “maintains no distinct 
boundaries between those of different economic status.” 

Marathon (756) is tolerant of the younger generation; 
Weatherford (4,912) is “narrow” in its interpretation of 
youthful pleasures and lays down rigid restrictions. Plano 


8The writer is indebted to Dr. Warner E. Gettys, Dr. Carl M. Rosen- 
quist, and Mr. Rex D. Hopper of the University of Texas, and to Dr. 
Kenneth E. Barnhart, formerly of Southern Methodist University, for 
assigning “My Community” projects to their classes. He is likewise under 
much obligation to Florence Parke, University of Texas, and Clyde Irion, 
Southern Methodist University, for assisting in the analysis of the com- 
pleted reports. 
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(1,554) is a “bridge mad town”; Bonham (5,655) holds that 
cards are a part of “the devil’s workshop”. 

The fashion game in Plano (1,554) is swift, people follow 
the latest styles, and “it is ridiculous the way the women com- 
pete to see who can out-dress the others”. Denison (13,850), 
on the other hand, “follows the most conservative fashions’. 

Salade (471) pays little attention to strangers; Brenham 
(5,974), with 13 times the population, is prejudiced against 
them, “always looks into their connections’; Marshall (16,- 
203), 34 times larger, “will never outgrow the habit of notic- 
ing strangers’. Marlin (5,338) has hotels and rooming houses 
in quantity; Paris (15,649) can boast but a single hotel of any 
consequence. 

Not only do attitudes toward gossip, social and economic 
distinctions, the younger generation, morals, fashions, 
strangers, etc., supply examples of non-correlation between 
community size and urban or rural characteristics, but there 
are also interesting contrasts in institutional attitudes and in 
attitudes toward progress. Thus, the school system of 
Schulenburg (1,604) is “degenerating”; that of Fairfield 
(629) is “justly the pride of the town”. The police depart- 
ment of Paris (15,649) is “completely dead”; that of Fred- 
ericksburg (2,416) is “intensely active’. Cuero (4,672) has 
developed no definite attitude toward its cases of social path- 
ology ; Bridgeport (2,464) boasts a Red Cross chapter that for 
months kept 500 Mexicans from starving, to say nothing of its 
churches, private businesses, and individuals who are also ef- 
fectively organized to administer charitable aid. 

Bastrop (1,895) has a “deadening influence on all who 
remain there” and its people are “completely under the dom- 
ination of the community’s traditions, prides and prejudices” ; 
Daingerfield (818) is energetic and progressive. Denison 
(13,850) is “perfectly satisfied to leave things as they are’; 
Terrell (8,795) is “progressive, never lagging behind in com- 
munity projects, and though small, is a commercial and indus- 
trial center of prospect”. Finally, Waco (52,848) is still a 
“family town” of “sturdy, church-going people’, and has not 
yet begun to be a “city”. 


Not only is there no one-to-one correlation between 
urbanization and community size when different communities 
are compared, but, in the second place, it does not necessarily 
follow that within any given community traits are uniformly 
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urban or uniformly rural. A community may be more urban 
than rural in some respects, and more rural than urban in 
other respects. Clearly, the population index cannot cover 
both conditions simultaneously. The following examples are 
in point. 

Archer city (1,512), the sized community in which gossip 
commonly flourishes, is urban in that “no one knows anything 
about the other’s private business”; rural in that the residents 
“positively refuse to tolerate girls smoking’’. In Daingerfield 
(818), “one would be surprised at the culture and refinement 
that is shown by boys and girls’, and yet there is constant 
small-town friction between the Methodists and the Baptists. 
Fashions are followed so closely in Highland Park (8,422, but 
actually continuous with Dallas) that many of the women buy 
their clothes directly from New York, and yet “petty jeal- 
ousies and misunderstandings enter and keep the relationships 
from being as close as they might otherwise be.” Amarillo 
(43,132) is still somewhat rural in the dispensation of gossip, 
but its people appreciate art and extensively patronize two 
dramatic organizations. 

Method. The foregoing facts make it clear that number 
of inhabitants is not a perfect measure of urbanization. They 
do not, however, give any very specific clues as to the extent 
of the inaccuracy that may be involved. They do not tell, for 
instance, whether size is a reasonably adequate measure or 
whether it is an almost totally bad one. In order to determine 
this point some more precise technique seemed necessary. The 
following method was used. The 130 communities were 
grouped according to population in 1930 and 5 size classes: 
Class I—under 2,500 (64 communities); Class II—2,500- 
10,000 (41 communities) ; Class III—10,000-20,000 (14 com- 
munities) ; Class IV—20,000-40,000 (4 communities) ; Class V 
—40,000-60,000 (7 communities). Beaumont (57,732), 


4The 130 communities represented by the documents are: Class I— 
Archer City, Atlanta, Bastrop, Bradshaw, Bremond, Bridgeport, Burleson, 
Burnett, Burton, Caldwell, Carrolton, Chilton, Crosby, Daingerfield, Dawson, 
De Leon, Dexter, Dickinson, Dimmit, Eldorado, Fairfield, Fredericksburg, 
Friona, Frost, Garland, Goliad, Grand Saline, Groesbeck, Hedo, Itasca, 
Irving, Kirbysville, La Feria, La Porte, London, Lone Oak, Marathon, 
Menard, Minnitex, Overton, Ozona, Plano, Port Lavaca, Port Neches, Rich- 
ardson, Richland Springs, Richmond, Roscoe, Rose Hill, Rule, Salado, Sara- 
toga, Schulenburg, Seagoville, Somerville, Senora, Spearman, Trinidad, 
Troup, Valentine, Walnut Springs, Weimar, West, and Yorktown. Class 
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largest city in Class V and sixth city in Texas, it may be noted, 
has but one-half the population of El Paso (102,421), fifth city 
in the state and smallest of the 5 major cities omitted.° 


Following the determination of the 5 size classes, 46 items 
that appeared in the documents with considerable frequency 
were selected. Data about each of the items treated in each 
document were excerpted. Certain of these items lent them- 
selves to sociological interpretation only indirectly; others 
were infrequently discussed. By a process of elimination, 10 
items that seemed most to reflect community attitudes and 
social structure and that also appeared with reasonable reg- 
ularity throughout (an average of 7 itermns per manuscript) 
were finally chosen. The 10 items follow: (1) Extent of 
racial segregation; (2) Basis and extent of class distinction; 
(3) Extent of gossip; (4) Sense of cultural and economic 
insufficiency (reflected in the extent of out-of-town shopping, 
out-of-town visiting, out-of-town search for education, enter- 
tainment, art, etc.,); (5) Extent of denominational antagon- 
ism; (6) Attitude toward “morals,” especially dancing, card- 
playing, use of liquor, smoking of women, unorthodox sex 
behavior, ete.; (7) Attitude toward fashions, especially cloth- 
ing; (8) Attitude toward strangers and toward newtomers in 
the community; (9) Appreciation of park and playground 
needs; and (10) Attitude toward cases of social pathology 


II—Athens, Bay City, Belton, Bonham, Brenham, Bryan, Cameron, Coleman, 
Colorado, Cuero, Eagle Pass, Edinburg, Gainesville, Georgetown, Hillsboro, 
Highland Park (Dallas), Jacksonville, Jasper, Lamesa, Longview, McAllen, 
McKinney, Marlin, Mexia, Mineola, Mission, Nederland, New Braunfels, Pe- 
cos, Pittsburg, Plainview, Quannah, Rusk, San Marcus, Shamrock, Stamford, 
Terrell, Victoria, Waxahachie, Weatherford, and Yoakum. Class III—Big 
Springs, Brownwood, Cleburne, Corsicana, Denison, Greenville, Harlingen, 
Marshall, Palestine, Pampa, Paris, San Benito, Spearman, and Tyler. Class 
IvV—Corpus Christi, Lubbock, San Angelo, and Texarkana. Class V—Ama- 
rillo, Austin, Beaumont, Galveston, Port Arthur, Waco, and Wichita Falls. 
Class I and II are incomplete; Class III lacks only 3 communities (Del 
Rio, Sweetwater, Temple). Class IV lacks 3 communities (Abilene, Browns- 
ville, Laredo). Class V is complete. Texarkana is situated partly in Texas, 
partly in Arkansas. 

5Cities omitted, in order of size, are Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, 
Ft. Worth, and Paso. Absence of communities of intermediate size, i. e., 
between Beaumont and El Paso, the more specialized problems in the 
larger city group, diminished knowledge of student writers about these 
problems, general discrepancy in extent of urbanization, etc., seemed 
sufficient reason for limiting the inquiry to the classes enumerated. 
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(including family disorganization) and their treatment. Items 
selected, it may be mentioned, are not necessarily those that 
might ideally have been desired. They are merely the items 
the documents yielded. 

Following determination of size classes and attitude items, 
a composite or generalized “average” trait was constructed for 
each item in each class. These composites were also combined 
to form 5 composite or generalized “average” communities. 
In this construction of composites, traits that approached more 
nearly the next higher class composite than the composite 
trait of their own size class were eliminated and counted as 
“More Urban Than Mode.” On the other hand, those traits 
that approached more nearly the next lower class were listed 
as “More Rural Than Mode” and were likewise separately 
tabulated. If the composites be taken as urbanization norms, 
the proportion of the total number of traits classified as more 
urban and as more rural than the norm indicates the extent 
to which community size falls short as a measure of urbaniza- 
tion. 


Table I, “Urbanization Analysis of 1022 Traits of 130 
Texas Communities, By Population Classes,” and Table II, 
“Number of Communities Showing Variation in One or More 


Traits from Their Composites, By Population Classes,” sum- 
marize this data. 


Several objections to the method employed may be antici- 
pated. In the first place, it will be suggested that the docu- 
ments used were prepared by students and are, therefore, 
unreliable as data. Had factual information been desired, such 
a conclusion would be inescapable. Students, for instance, 
did not know the population of their communities; neither did 
they know the number of highways, nor the number of rail- 
roads, nor the number of educational institutions located in 
these communities. In this respect they do not appear to 
differ sharply from Chambers of Commerce, officers of welfare 
agencies who make annual reports, etc. But factual informa- 
tion was not sought. Moreover, when such information was 
required, it was obtained from other than student sources— 
census, railroad directories, official hotel guides, etc. Docu- 
ments used were conceived, rather, as attitude source material. 
That the student writers, in some measure, themselves, 
reflected the thought and feeling of their communities, no 
honestly interested reader of their offerings would likely 
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deny. That these thoughts and feelings have always, herein, 
been correctly inferred is another and more doubtful matter. 
All that can be said is that this was the task attempted. 

In the second place, it will be stated that the several 
categories devised, especially the urbanization divisions 
(Modal Class, More Urban than Mode, More Rural than Mode) 
are flexible and that the assigning of cases to these categories 
is, therefore, too largely dependent on the judgment of the 
investigator. In a sense the objection is valid; case assign- 
ment did depend on individual judgment. In actual work 
with the material, however, the criticism largely vanishes. 
With relatively few exceptions a particular attitude was like 
the one existing in other communities of the same size or it 
was unlike it. If it was like, it was listed in what turned out 
always to be the modal class. If it was unlike, it was either 
more urban or more rural and was so classified. Moreover, 
two aids working independently, as well as the writer, found 
little occasion to disagree on a dozen documents successively 
examined. 


In the third place, it will be insisted that isolated accounts 
of given communities confine analysis to judgments of single 
individuals; that additional reports on each community would 
yield divergent interpretations. It is clear that data was 
limited and that plural documents would have been useful 
throughout. Too much weight, however, need not be given to 
such an objection. In the first place, no conclusions about 
specific communities or specific traits in particular communi- 
ties are drawn. Interest was rather in the consistency of traits 
within size classes. This places emphasis on the totality of 
the writers rather than upon the perspective of any given 
writer as such. Second, the 35 documents that deal with com- 
munities for which more than one document is available do 
not reveal any very extensive list of discrepancies ;° moreover, 


6A typical series of statements by 5 different writers (Austin) is as 
follows: Basis and extent of class distinction: (1) “Within each population 
group (education, state capital, business, etc.) are several social levels.” 
(2) “An endless task to enumerate all the social orders of the town.” (3) 
“A difference in economic status and occupations but no sharp dividing 
line between the middle class and the wealthy.” (4) “An almost insur- 
mountable boundary between groups of different economic and social 
status, but at school and church especially a tendency for class to be 
forgotten and genuine friendship to exist.” (5) “A social caste system 
which includes the highest society attached to the executive element of 
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the variations that exist tend to cancel each other when the 
10 traits are compared. Third, when deviations were ob- 
served, documents were carefully reread to ascertain the cause. 
By reviewing the subject matter as a whole and by considering 
content, phraseology, style of writing, etc., as a partial index 
to the personality of the writer, it was usually possible to 
make allowance for extreme prejudice or maladjustment, if 
any, that caused the difference in perspective. It is note- 
worthy that the cause of the discrepancy was commonly dis- 
cernible somewhere in the paper containing it. Moreover, 
similar precaution was taken in classification where com- 
munities were represented by single documents. 


What the Classification Shows. Table I shows that 859, or 
84 percent of the traits fall in the Modal Class columns, i. e., 
in the original documents these traits were found to be like 
the corresponding ones in other communities of similar size. 
If these data be allowed, this means that in 84’ percent of the 
cases community size is a satisfactory or relatively satisfactory 
index of urbanization. Conversely and perhaps more impor- 
tant, this also means that in 16 percent of the cases size is not 
an accurate index, 103, or 10.1 percent of the traits being more 
urban, and 60, or 5.9 percent, more rural than size would 
indicate. 


Interesting details are revealed in the several columns. If 
totals be taken as a basis and other figures disregarded, size 
is least adequate for communities in Class II (78.8 percent) ; 
most adequate in Classes IV and III (87.9 and 87.7 percent, 
respectively) ; least adequate with reference to attitude toward 
morals, attitude toward fashions, sense of cultural and eco- 
nomic insufficiency and attitude toward strangers, in the order 
named; most adequate with reference to racial segregation, 
class distinction, denominational antagonism, and gossip. 
Appreciation of park and playground needs and attitude 
toward cases of social pathology occupy intermediate posi- 
tions. 


the state and also a different type of cultural group, the circle of univer- 
sity professors, and finally the university students who form their own 
exclusive circles.” 

7A recheck of the documents on a different basis gave 87 percenv. 
Inference regarding each attitude was made solely from the particular 
writer’s remarks about that item and that item only, no account being 
taken of the total setting or of the documents as a whole. 
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TABLE I 
URBANIZATION ANALYSIS OF 1022 TRAITS OF 130 TEXAS COMMUNITIES BY POPULATION CLASSES 
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When nature of variations from composite totals is con- 
sidered still other details stand out. Classes I and II vary 
more toward urban than toward rural (11.8 vs. 2.8 percent; 
14.2 vs. 7 percent, respectively) while Classes III, IV and V 
vary more toward rural than toward urban (7.8 vs. 4.5 per- 
cent; 8.6 vs. 3.5 percent; 10.2 vs. 5 percent, respectively). 
From the standpoint of specific traits, 7 items vary more 
toward urban than toward rural and 3 vary more toward rural 
than urban. Three traits in the more-toward-the-urban list 
are sufficiently decisive to note: attitude toward strangers 
(17 cases to 3 cases in favor of urban), sense of cultural and 
economic insufficiency (16-3 in favor of urban) and attitude 
toward fashions (18-10 in favor of urban). When these items 
vary, the prevailing direction appears to be definitely urban. 
Even class distinction and racial segregation favor the urban, 
as do also appreciation of park and playground needs and 
attitude toward cases of social pathology, but in each of these 
instances the direction is less obvious. The only items in the 
more-toward-the-rural list are gossip (8-6), denominational 
antagonism (2-1) and attitude toward morals (11-10)—all 
favoring rural by slender margins. 


It has been suggested that size is a satisfactory index in 
all but 16 percent of the cases. Such a figure is misleading 
and overstates the facts. It is accurate only when the isolated 
trait or attitude is taken as a unit. But communities are 
constellations and complexes of manifold traits. If, then, the 
entire community be selected as the unit of measurement and 
as few as 10 traits (as in this study) be treated together, the 
percentage of unsatisfactory results rises to 50.8 (Table II). 
That is, 66 communities vary from their respective composites 
in one or more traits. Conversely, 64 communities, or 49.2 





TABLE II 
NUMBER OF COMMUNITIES SHOWING VARIATION IN ONE OR 


MORE TRAITS FROM THEIR COMPOSITES, 
BY POPULATION CLASSES 














Degree of I I Im IV Vv 

Conformity to Under 2,500- 10,000. 20,000- 40,000- Total Percent 
Composite 2,500 10,000 20,000 40,000 60,000 

No Variation ----.- 33 21 6 2 2 64 49.2 
Variation in 1 

or More Traits -... 31 20 8 2 5 66 50.8 
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percent, show no variation in any of the 10 traits, i. e., in every 
respect these 64 fall entirely within the characteristic or 
modal group of their size class. Perhaps, the surprising fact 
is not so much that size is an inadequate criterion in half the 
communities as that it fits the totality of traits in the other 
half of the communities. 

It seems clear, however, that (surprises to the contrary 
notwithstanding), with the odds 1 in 6 that number of inhabi- 
tants will not indicate a specific trait or community attitude, 
and 1 in 2 that number of inhabitants will not indicate a 
specific community trait complex or constellation of attitudes, 
we need sharper methods of differentiation than crude census 
totals give. 











STATE CONTROL OVER COUNTIES IN TEXAS 


STUART A. MACCORKLE 
University of Texas 


I 


If the depression of 1929 has taught us anything from the 
governmental point of view, it has been that there are both 
a need and a necessity for cooperation between the various 
layers of government. The Roosevelt administration has 
attempted to foster such a relationship between the Federal 
Government and the states. As stated by the President, “It 
is a primary purpose of my administration to cooperate with 
the states...” A similar attitude has been assumed in many 
state capitals toward their local sub-divisions. On the whole, 
it seems that we are thinking to an increased extent in terms 
of economics, of “states,” of “societies,” and not of the indi- 
vidual. Such being the case, the various governmental units 
must be brought into harmony one with the other. Our three- 
level governmental system must be collaborated. Texas has 
caught to some degree the spirit of the age. 


Texas has the largest number of counties of any of the 
forty-eight states. There are 254; all of which now have 
organized administrative units. The last county to be organ- 
ized was Loving, in 1931. These counties range in size from 
Rockwell, which is the smallest, with 149 square miles of area 
to Brewster, with 5,935 square miles.? 


The counties in Texas, as in alli states, occupy a subordinate 
legal position. The Texas Court of Civil Appeals in 1894 said: 
“Counties are involuntary political divisions of the Siate, 
created by general laws to aid in the administration of govern- 
ment... They are purely auxiliaries of the State; and to the 
general statutes of the State they owe their creation, and the 
statutes confer upon them all the powers they possess, pre- 
scribe all the duties they owe, and impose all liabilities to which 
they are subject.”* They may be designated as quasi cor- 


1See article by the author, “Our New Line of Federalism” appearing 
in the Southwestern Social Science Quarterly, Vol. XVI, No. 2. 

2Texas Almanac (1936), p. 456. 

3Cummings v. Kendall County, 7 Tex. Civ. A. 167 (1894), quoting J. F. 
Dillon, Municipal Corporations, Vol. I, Sec. 1. 
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porations. The court has held that they “are municipal cor- 
poration in a restricted sense, they were involuntary so, and 
sustain to the state a relationship which a town or city incor- 
porated does not sustain. They are created to carry out a 
policy common to the whole State and not mainly to advance 
the interests of the particular locality .. .”* : 

The state determines the powers and duties of the counties 
as it does the other local governmental units. These units 
have only the powers extended to them by the constitution and 
the laws of the state.© Because of constitutional restrictions 
the state legislature does not have a free hand in shaping and 
directing the government of the counties. These constitu- 
tional restrictions have become more numerous with each 
succeeding constitution,® and the courts have interpreted 
rather strictly the duties and powers herein granted to the 
counties.’ 

The county serves in two capacities. It is a unit of local 
self-government and an administrative subdivision of the 
state. In the former capacity the county may be characterized 
as a public corporation. As such it can acquire, hold, and sell 
property, can sue and be sued in contract.’ If in its corporate 
capacity it commits a wrong in relation to property in which 
others are interested, the county, like any other corporation 
or like an individual, may be held liable.® As an administrative 
subdivision of the state, in the past, as well as today, the 
county’s functions as a state agent far overshadows its position 
as a unit of self-government, despite the fact that the county 
home rule amendment was approved by the people August 26, 
1933.'° It was believed with the adoption of this amendment 
the county would become less important as an agency of the 
state and would approximate the municipal corporation in the 
character of its activities and in its legal status. Such has not 


4City of Galveston v. Posnainsky, 62 Tex. 127 (1884). 

sEdwards County v. Jennings, 33 S. W. 585 (1895). 

6For more detail on this point see the present Tezras Constitution, Art. 
IX, Sec. I. 

7Crause v. Harris County, 44 S. W. 616 (1898). 

Florida v. Galveston County, 55 S. W. 540 (1900). 

Heigel v. Wichita County, 19 S. W. 562 (1892). 

sHerman G. James, County Government in Teras, p. 15. 

*Concho County et al v. Burks et al, 166 S. W. 470 (1914). 

10Walter Beck, “A Home Rule Experiment in Texas,” National Mu- 
nicipal Review, XXXIII, 302-304. 
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been the case. County home rule in Texas has amounted to 
little more than constitutional authorization, for in a period 
of about three years not a single county has adopted it. 


II 


State control over Texas counties is of three kinds: legis- 
lative, administrative, and judicial. Legislative control, in the 
form of statutes, is great, for the county is at the mercy of the 
Legislature regarding all matters save where it is restrained 
by the Constitution. Administrative control may be char- 
acterized by its elasticity. It may range from direct to 
indirect control—from advice to direct action. Judicial con- 
trol is exercised chiefly in the appeals provided from de- 
cisions of the county court to higher courts, and in the general 
jurisdiction of the higher courts to pass upon the legality of 
acts of county officers. Again, all county officers may be 
removed by the district court judges for incompetency, 
official misconduct, or drunkeness, “or other causes defined by 
law, upon the cause thereof being set forth in writing and the 
finding of its truth by a jury.” 


As has been stated, the Legislature possesses complete con- 
trol over the governmental subdivisions of the state insofar as 
it is not restricted by the Constitution. In the creation of 
new counties, their area, the location of their county seats, 
and the changing of existing county seats the Constitution 
describes in considerable detail.‘ The Constitution provides 
for the division of counties into precincts and prescribes quali- 
fications, terms of office, method of election, removal, and 
duties of most county officers.'* Not only are the officers of 
the county specified in considerable detail in the Constitution, 
but the powers of the county, the jurisdiction of county courts, 
the power to collect taxes and issue bonds, to incur indebted- 
ness, and promote construction of various kinds and descrip- 
tions are also the subject of constitutional provisions. 


An express provision of the Constitution prohibits the 
Legislature from passing any local or special law regulating 
the affairs of the counties, except as otherwise provided in the 
Constitution. This limitation, as Professor Herman G. James 


11Texas Constitution, Art. V, Sec. 24. 
12See the Tezas Constitution, Art. IX, Sec. 1 and 2. 
138Jbid., Art. LX, Sec. 2. 
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says, seems not to be very effective, for on the one hand a 
considerable number of county affairs are expressly exempted 
from it, “and on the other hand laws that are applicable to 
more than one county, even though applicable to a small num- 
ber of counties only are not considered local or special in 
violation of this provision.”** These constitutional restrictions 
placed upon the Legislature are both of a positive and a neg- 
ative character. They illustrate to what extent the central 
control over counties has been taken out of the hands of the 
Legislature. However, within these various constitutional 
limitations imposed upon the Legislature in conducting the 
affairs of the counties there are many undertakings directly 
dependent upon legislative action. Perhaps the greatest detail 
in legislative control over county activities is found in the field 
of public education. 

The State Constitution not only allows the Legislature 
much leeway in this regard, but it positively places upon the 
Legislature’s shoulders the duty of establishing and maintain- 
ing an efficient system of free public schools. To quote: “a 
general diffusion of knowledge being essential to the preser- 
vation of the liberties and rights of the people, it shall be the 
duty of the Legislature of the State to establish and make 
suitable provision for the support and maintenance of an 
efficient system of public free schools.”’** 


According to the Constitution the land set apart for the 
Public Free School Fund must be sold as prescribed by law, 
and the Legislature has no power to grant any relief to pur- 
chasers thereof.'° Nor may the Legislature pass any law 
appropriating any part of the permanent or available school 
fund for any other purpose, or for the use of sectarian schools. 
The fund must be distributed to the several counties according 
to their scholastic population.** 


With these exceptions and that of providing separate 
schools for white and colored children,'* the Legislature has 
much freedom in exercising its power over the local govern- 
mental units in matters pertaining to education. 

The Legislature, availing itself of its constitutional man- 


14James, p. 85. 
1sTezas Constitution, Art. VII, Sec. 1. 
i6Jbid., Sec. 4. 
17Ibid., Sec. 5. 
18] bid., Sec. 7. 
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date, has provided for and named the duties of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction,’® set up the State Board of Edu- 
cation,”® brought into existence the Educational Survey Com- 
mission,” and created the Rehabilitation Division of the State 
Department of Education.” In addition, the Legislature has 
set up laws for the election of trustees for county schools,** 
for county superintendents,** and for rural school super- 
visors,”° with detailed rules and regulations as to the qualifi- 
cations and duties of these officers. It has further made pro- 
visions whereby the “County Unit System” of education may 
be applied,?* and laws have been passed for the establishment 
of common school districts ;*‘ it has provided for independent 
school districts in towns** and cities*® as well as for consoli- 
dating schools*® and other laws dealing with the rearrange- 
ment of districts. 

State statutes have provided for the taking of the 
scholastic census ;** others deal with school funds, bonds, and 
taxes.** Still others provide for the issuance of teachers’ 
certificates,** the classification of such, compulsory educa- 
tion,** and nearly thirty other subjects directly connected with 
public education has been dealt with by the Legislature of 
this state. 

From the administrative point of view the public school 
system is for the most part administered by state agents acting 
through district authorities. The county authorities act in 
the capacity of statistical agents of the state and are mediators 
in local difficulties. It is true that since 1915 a county Board 


19Vernon’s Tex. Stat. (1936), Art. 2655. 
20Ibid., Art. 2664. 

21Jbid., Art. 2675a. 

22Tbid., Art. 2675j, as amended by act of 1935, 44th Leg., p. 328. 
23] bid., Art. 2676. 

24Ibid., Art. 2688. 

25I]bid., Art. 2701la. 

26Ibid., Art. 2702. 

27Ibid., Art. 2741. 

28] bid., Art. 2757. 

29Ibid., Art. 2768. 

30Jbid., Art. 2803. 

31Jbid., Art. 2815a. 

82]bid., Art. 2816. 

88Jbid., Arts. 2784, 2786, 2823. 

34Jbid., Arts. 2877, 2885. 

85Ibid., Art. 2892, 2899 to 2922. 
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of Trustees has been in existence; however, it is little more 
than an advisory board to the county superintendent, who is 
responsible to the central government. General policies of 
the State’s educational system are formulated by the State 
Board of Education and the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Within the Department of Education is the State Board 
of Education which was authorized by a constitutional amend- 
ment in November, 1928** and organized about one year later 
under provisions of an act passed by the Forty-first Legis- 
lature. This Board, among other things, distributes through- 
out the state textbooks to the pupils of the public schools, 
it makes the apportionments of the state’s available fund to 
the counties and independent districts, and provides special 
aid appropriations to individual high school and rural schools 
upon the recommendation of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. In addition this Board prepares the ques- 
tions for use in examination for teacher’s certificates, invests 
the permanent public free school funds of the state, hears ap- 
peals from decisions rendered by the State Superintendent, 
and creates independent school districts for eleemosynary 
institutions.’ 

Other divisions within the State Department of Education 
are: Administration; Information and Statistics; Correspond- 
ence and Supplies; School Plant; Curriculum and Textbooks; 
State Board of Examiners; Supervision; Vocational Educa- 
tion; Vocational Rehabilitation and Crippled Children; Negro 
Education.** 

Last and most important of the state educational admin- 
istrative authorities is the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. He serves as ex-officio secretary to the State 
Board of Education and oversees in general all the public 
schools of the state. Among his more important duties might 
be listed the following: (1) Hearing appeals coming from 
rulings of subordinate school officers and prescribing suitable 
forms for reports required of subordinate school officers and 
teachers and blanks for their guidance in the transaction of 
their official business, and from time to time preparing and 


36Texas Constitution, Art. VII, Sec. 8. 

87For a discussion of school administration in Texas see the United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletins, Department of Interior. 

38Public School Directory (1935-36), Bulletin No. 351, p. 1. 
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transmitting to them such information as necessary for the 
execution of school law. (2) He attests the certificate of 
apportionment of the school fund, passes on the scholastic 
census returns, prescribes regulations for summer normals, 
publishes the school laws and the like. (3) The purchase and 
distribution of free textbooks is under his direction subject to 
the approval of the State Board of Education. (4) He 
examines and approves all accounts against the state school 
funds and performs many other functions.* 

County superintendents are required to forward each year, 
on or before the first day of July, to the State Superintendent, 
on blanks to be furnished by the latter, a report of the public 
schools of his county for the preceeding year and submit a 
copy of same to the county board. If he fails to make this 
report, the county treasurer is instructed to withhold the 
amount due him for the preceding month or months as salary, 
until the report has been received and approved by the State 
Superintendent.” 

Thus state officials are brought in close contact with local 
school authorities, patrons, and pupils in the administration of 
the state educational system. It is evident that the county’s 
control over education is extremely limited, for in the last 
analysis teachers are employed by district officers, state funds 
in most instances are apportioned to districts rather than to 
counties, and there are numerous independent districts over 
which the county has no control. 

School revenues are derived from both state and district 
sources. The state apportionment fund for the year 1934-35 
to counties for education amounted to $25,661,787.21, and the 
rural aid fund to $2,941,004.29, with the appropriation for 
vocational education amounting to $240,000.00, and the total 
disbursed by the state to the counties in the form of state 
aid for education $28,842,791.50.* 


Ill 


The State Constitution also serves as a restraining in- 
fluence upon the Legislature in dealing with the problem of 


89See Wallace C. Murphy, County Government and Administration in 
Tezas, Chap. XV; also Tez. Rev. Civ. Stat. (1925), Art. 2657. 

+0Tex. Rev. Civ. Stat. (1925), Art. 2727, Part 9. 

41Pigures compiled from those found in the State Department of 
Education for the year 1934-35. 
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highways. According to this instrument the counties are 
recognized as legal subdivisions of the state, “and the laying 
out, construction and repairing of county roads shall be pro- 
vided for by general laws.”*? Under the general provisions 
it is stated, ‘““The Legislature shall make provision for laying 
out and working public roads, for the building of bridges, and 
for utilizing fines, forfeitures, and convict labor to all these 
purposes.”’** 

It was not until 1917 that the Legislature brought into 
existence the State Highway Department,** but in reality it 
did not begin to function as such until after the passage of the 
Act of 1923. Prior to the latter date, the counties dominated 
all highway activities and relegated the Department to a 
secondary position. The original act was proved far too re- 
stricted in scope. 


The Act of 1923 was another step toward centrally con- 
trolled highways. It authorized the Highway Department to 
design, construct, and maintain a state highway system. On 
the same date the Legislature passed a resolution authorizing 
the Governor to call an election on an amendment to Article 
VIII of the Constitution giving the Legislature power “to pro- 
vide for the creation, establishment, construction, mainten- 
ance, and repair of a system of improved highways through- 
out the State to be under the control of the State.”** The 
amendment was passed and the Highway Department, on 
January 21, 1924, assumed full control of the maintenance of 
all state highways. However, it was not until 1925 that the 
Department took over control of construction when under a 
revision of policy the counties were authorized to aid the 
state in construction instead of the reverse as had been true 
heretofore.* 


In 1933 the state assumed control of county and road dist- 
ricts highways which were considered to constitute a part of 
the state highway system. The state agreed to reimburse the 
counties and road districts for their aid and assistance to the 
state in the construction of a system of state highways and to 


42The Tezas Constitution, Art. XI, Secs. 1 and 2. 

43%bid., Art. XVI, Sec. 24. 

44Tex. Rev. Civ. Stat. (1925), Art. 6663. 

4sReport of the Joint Legislative Committee on Organization and 
Economy for the State of Texas, Part VI, p. 1 (1933). 

46Ibid., p. 2. 
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pay and reimburse the agencies of the state for expenses in- 
curred at the instance of solicitation by the state, as well as 
for expenses incurred for the benefit of the state.*’ 


Now both state and United States highways are completely 
removed from county control, only county roads remain within 
their jurisdiction. The state goes into the counties, spends 
money for the building and maintenance of state and United 
States highways, but the county has no part in such and 
handles no state funds for such purposes.** All such matters 
are taken care of by the State Highway Department located 
in Austin. 


It is true that the counties no longer provide any part of 
the cost of state highway construction, but it is the policy of 
the Texas State Highway Commission to require the counties 
to furnish the necessary right-of-way on a location and align- 
ment which is satisfactory to the Highway Department. This 
must be done in most cases before the Department will pro- 
ceed with construction.*® Counties still retain power to 
establish county roads, but the statutes plainly provide that 
the road systems of the counties under certain conditions are 
to become vested in fee simple in the state of Texas. 


The State Highway Commission uses the automobile reg- 
istration fees in the State Highway fund for the maintenance 
of such highways, and may divert them to no other use, unless 
the Commission finds it necessary to raid this fund to secure 
Federal aid. In this case the law permits the use of these 
funds for that purpose.*° 


Statutory law is voluminous regarding the manner in 
which the State Highway Department shall be organized,” 
and empowers the Commission to make rules, provides for aid 
to road officials, states qualifications of engineers, provides 
for the State Highway Engineer, for auditors, accountants, 
inspectors, laboratories, preparation of road maps and the 
like.**? Other statutes define construction and maintenance 
procedure, relate to the construction of interstate bridges, or 


47Vernon’s Tex. Stat. (1936), Art. 6674q-1. 

*8Ibid., Arts. 6664 and 6673. 

59Information from the State Highway Department. 
50Vernon’s Tex. Stat. (1936), Art. 6673. 

silbid., Art. 6664. 

527bid., Arts. 6666 to 6674 incl. 
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deal with the purchase or establishment of ferries connecting 
state highways. 

The State Highway Department and the State Highway 
Commission have centralized control placed in their hands. 
The former is invested with the responsibility of planning, 
construction and maintenance of the state highway system. 
It is also required to give information and assistance to county 
and city officials regarding highways. The Commission on 
the other hand is concerned with matters which deal with re- 
quests for appropriations from the maintenance and con- 
struction funds, the approval of plans for prospective con- 
struction and betterment projects; it receives bids from con- 
tractors for road work, equipment and the like and awards 
such contracts. Finally the Highway Commission considers 
proposals for cooperation with the counties in regard to roads 
and their improvement. 


IV 


The field of county finance presents another field of 
activity which is supervised to some degree by the State 
Legislature and the state administrative officers. Since county 
assessors and tax collectors assess and collect state taxes as 
well as county taxes, naturally there is some state control in 
these fields. County assessors are aided in their duties by a 
pamphlet of instructions prepared and sent out by the State 
Comptroller of Public Accounts, containing statutes affecting 
the assessment of property. Although this serves as a great 
aid to tax assessors, they are still left with the property owners 
to arrive at a valuation which in most cases is based upon that 
of former years and which in many cases has little relation to 
the worth of the property. 

To assist the county assessors in arriving at the value of 
railways and certain other public service corporations prop- 
erties, the State Intangible Tax Board was created. This 
Board consists of the Secretary of State, the Comptroller of 
Public Accounts, and the Tax Commissioner, the latter 
appointed by the Governor.** The Board has no authority to 
fix the value of the road bed or rolling stocks of public service 
corporations; its authority is confined to establishing the value 
of intangibles of these corporations. 


s38Tez. Rev. Civ. Stat. (1925), Art. 7098. 
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The tax assessor of each county is required to make an 
annual certified statement to the Comptroller showing the 
total amount of property in his county subject to taxation. 
These statements serve as a basis on which the annual tax 
rate is calculated. It should be noted, however, that there is 
no state control or supervision provided for checking these 
statements or for equalizing the valuation as between counties. 
No state authority exists to direct and oversee assessment 
procedure.** Traveling auditors from the Comptroller’s office 
do little more than check the local tax collector’s accounts. On 
the whole, it seems safe to say that the assessment of property 
for local tax purposes is without any effective state control in 
Texas.*® 


The ministerial function of collecting taxes has come to 
rank as one of the most important posts in Texas county gov- 
ernment. Especially is this true since 1932 when the offices 
of collector and assessor were combined.** County tax col- 
lectors not only collect for the county and state, but also for 
the common school, and may be employed by the school dis- 
tricts, water districts, and cities in addition. 


There are few statutory requirements regarding the col- 
lection of taxes. The collector must according to law post 
notices of the date when tax collections will begin,®’ and he 
must report tax receipts at regular intervals. Reports of auto- 
mobile receipts, for instance, must be made on Monday of 
each week, while ad valorem taxes are required to be reported 
monthly to both county and state governments. In 1930 the 
Legislature passed an act which required that contracts for 
the collection of delinquent taxes be submitted by the county 
commissioner’s court to the Comptroller and Attorney General 
for approval,** and the next year the powers of the court were 
restricted further by restricting the amount it might agree to 
pay to fifteen percent of the taxes, penalty, and interest col- 
lected.** 


54James, p. 88. 

55Murphy, p. 114. 

56General Laws, (1931), pp. 942-943. 

s7Tez. Rev. Civ. Stat. (1925), Art. 7255. 

58General Laws, (1930), p. 9, 4lst Leg., 4th Called Sess. 
59Ibid., (1931), 42nd Leg., Reg. Sess. 
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County funds, according to state iaw, must be placed in 
depositories on bids made to the commissioner’s court.*° 

Possibly in no phase of county government is state leader- 
ship so needed as in the field of budget making and acccunt- 
ing. Until 1932 the county auditors were responsible for the 
budget, but so completely did they fail to observe the law 
regarding the planning of expenditures that the Legislature 
has since shifted this responsibility to the county judge. The 
present law provides that “the budget must also be prepared 
as to show as definitely as possible each of the various pro- 
jects for which appropriations are set up in the budget, and 
the estimated amount of money carried in the budget for each 
of such projects. The budget shall also contain a complete 
financial statement of the county, showing all outstanding 
obligations of the county, the cash on hand to the credit of 
each and every fund of the county government, the funds 
received from all sources during the previous year, .. . the 
estimated rate of tax which will be required.”™ 

A public hearing is required before the budget can be 
finally adopted by the commissioner’s court and in counties 
with population of less than 350,000, the county judge is 
required to provide the State Comptroller with a copy of the 
budget. The Comptroller, however, exercises little adminis- 
trative control in this regard for he is littke more than an 
accounting and collecting agent for the state.* 

Although a county budget law has been on the statute 
books since 1905,°* the budgeting of county expenditures has 
made little headway in Texas. Perhaps the chief reason for 
the failure is due to the fact that administrative control over 
the various funds of the counties is so divided that it is next 
to impossible to control the expenditures of funds according 
to the budgetary plan. For the most part the counties have 
drawn up budgets according to their own ideas. The state 
has not provided budget forms to guide them but has been 
satisfied merely to state the law requiring counties to prepare 
budgets—a law which until 1932 had no penalty attached. 

The state has also been lax in providing the counties with 
accounting and auditing systems. Statutes have outlined 


e0Tex. Rev. Civ. Stat. (1925), Art. 2544-46. 
61General Laws, (1931), pp. 344-346, 42nd Leg. Reg. Sess. 


62Murphy, p. 142. 
6sTex. Rev. Civ. Stat. (1925), Art. 1666. 
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accounting procedure, but no provision has been made for the 
creation of any agency to set up an accounting system for the 
counties, with the result that they have been entirely left to 
their own devices, and a source from which statistics can be 
obtained is lacking. Such is also true of auditing. County 
accounts are not audited by the state. It is true that technical 
training is required by state statutes for those serving as 
county auditors, but this has not solved the problem. In fact, 
there seems much to be said for the state’s taking over the 
entire problem of supervising the accounting, auditing, and 
budgeting of all the subdivisions of the state. 


The present constitution, drafted at a period when the 
excesses of the Civil War and Reconstruction were fresh in 
the minds of the people, listed many restrictions against the 
creation of debt by the state and its subdivisions. Amend- 
ments have been added from time to time as new developments 
have demanded, but in most cases without much reference to 
powers already given the counties.*° Statutes too have re- 
strained the powers of local governments in creating debts. 
For instance, to quote: “the bonds of a county or an incor- 
porated city or town shall never be issued for any purpose 
unless a proposition for the issuance of such bonds shall have 
been first submitted to the qualified voters who are property 
taxpayers of such county, city or town.’’* 

Additional limitations have been placed upon the powers 
of counties to involve themselves in debt as the Bond and 
Warrant Law o1 1931, or the statute limiting indebtedness 
in the construction of courthouses, jails, and poor houses so as 
not to exceed five per cent of the assessed value of property 
in the county.** The amount for gravelled and paved roads, 
however, may be twenty-five per cent of the county’s assessed 
property value. 


No state agency has been created for the purpose of selling 
local government bonds, but before they may be sold the State 
Board of Education must be given a ten-day option on the 


64See Mabel N. Comer, “Locally Shared State Revenues,” National 
Municipal Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 12; also, Arthur W. Bromage, American 
County Government, 191. 

65For details see Texas Constitution, Secs. 9, 51-a, 51-b, 52. 

66Tex. Rev. Civ. Stat. (1925), Art. 701. 

s7General Laws, (1931), pp. 269-277, 42nd. Leg., Reg. Sess. 

68Texr. Rev. Civ. Stat. (1925), Art. 718, 722, 4478. 
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issues offered for sale.*® Also, the Legislature has set limits 
to the terms of bonds issued by the local units, as well as 
maximum rates of interest which they may pay.” 

As we have seen, there is much constitutional and statu- 
tory law on the subject of county indebtedness; however, both 
are frequently avoided or disregarded, with the result that 
local units frequently exercise too much freedom over fi- 
nancial administration in Texas. 


While education, highways, and to some degree finance 
have been centralized in control to a greater extent than the 
other functions of local government in Texas, the state has 
done some expanding of its interest into other fields of activ- 
ity. 


In 1927 the State Department of Health was established,” 
and although Texas ranks low among the states in the amount 
it has spent for this work, the Department has an ambitious 
program of expansion before it. 


Administrative control in this field is seen in the power 
of the Health Department to institute proceedings for the 
removal of the county or city health officers.* Local health 
officers must make weekly reports on cases of venereal 
diseases coming to their attention, and in most cases, such as 
regulations regarding animal diseases, the State Board of 
Health must work through the local health officials. In fact, 
in this field administrative control has advanced more rapidly 
than legislative. At the instance of the State Board of Health, 
the Governor may proclaim a quarantine, and the Board may 
maintain such until the Governor permits it to be lifted. All 
local quarantine is subordinated to that of the state; county 
and city health officers are made amenable to rules prescribed 
by the State Board of Health.** 


The State Department of Health has charge of the regis- 
tration of deaths and births, and the statute covering this 
phase of health work goes into some detail as to death certifi- 
cates, forms and the like, all of which are included in the 
Sanitary Code with rules on quarantine and disinfection. 


69Ibid., Art. 2673. 

70Ibid., Arts. 720, 721, 735, 7700. 
71Vernon’s Ter. Stat. (1936), Art. 4414a. 
t2Tbid., Arts. 4428, 4431. 

73Ibid., Arts. 4448, 4449, 4451, 4460. 
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County hospitals are authorized by state laws which go 
into detail as to the manner in which those institutions are to 
be run.”* Food and drug laws are administered by the 
Director of the Drug and Food Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Health, but only in so far as the Board of Health 
uses this department and its director is there any interference 
with local authorities. 

There is practically no local control over the practice of 
medicine in Texas. A State Board of Medical Examiners,” 
appointed by the Governor, issues certificates permitting 
qualified physicians to practice, and this must be registered 
with the District Clerk of every county in which the physician 
may reside or maintain an office. The Board also holds 
examinations for all applicants who wish licenses to practice 
medicine in Texas, and at the request of the Board the district 
and county attorneys must file judicial proceedings in the 
name of the state to revoke licenses for cause. 


The Board of Nurse Examiners regulates the practice of 
nursing within the state and requires that they be registered 
in the county in which they practice. Similar provisions reg- 
ulate the dental profession. State law requires that they pass 
an examination and be registered with the county clerk” in 
the county in which they desire to practice. A State Board 
of Pharmacy regulates the practice of pharmacy in this state. 

Optometry, chiropody, and embalming are all regulated 
by state law under boards set up by the state, with licenses 
being required and provisions for revocation provided. 

It is to be noted that powers exercised by local authorities 
in all the agencies listed above under public health is prac- 
tically nil. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture must not be overlooked 
while considering the state’s relationship to the local units of 
government. He is empowered to declare a quarantine 
because of plant diseases and pests. The Commissioner of 
Agriculture makes rules for the shipment of citrus, cape jas- 
mine, cut flowers, and such greenhouse and floral products as 
he may believe to be necessary.’*’ His duties and powers are 


74Ibid., Arts. 4478 through 4494a. 
75Ibid., Art. 4495. 

76Ibid., Art. 4546. 

t7Ibid., Art. 119. 
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many, including the conservation of soil. Frequently it seems 
that he invades local rights, since the state’s Attorney must 
prosecute if the local officers refused to enforce those statutes. 


In 1934 the Legislature provided for local Milk Industry 
Boards for the purpose of cooperating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in making effective the provisions of the National 
Agricultural Adjustment Act.** While administered locally, 
a control was exercised by the state in the form of a far-reach- 
ing code which in part was provided for by statute. 


The Texas constitution permits legislation for the conser- 
vation of the natural resources of the state, including the 
“conservation and development of its forests, water and hydro- 
electric powers,” but the only laws applying to forests establish 
regulations as to how timber may be sold off public lands and 
regulates the lumber business. There apparently is nothing 
on Texas statute books regarding reforestation, a field in 
which state control is being exercised over local governments 
in many other states of the union. However, the Texas 
Planning Board was brought into existence by the Forty- 
fourth Legislature for the purpose of preparing a compre- 
hensive program for the conservation and utilization of all 
the resources of the state. The Board was also expressly 
created to improve the social and economic conditions of the 
state. These were fields of activity which heretofore have 
been largely left to the counties, especially welfare work. To- 
day the state gives no state aid to counties but extends relief 
through the Relief Commission. 


The extension of state control over counties has been 
slow in Texas. In the first place many phases of county gov- 
ernment are “constitutionalized,” with the result that state 
control has often been most difficult to extend over the local 
units. But perhaps the greatest opposing factor to state con- 
trol has been tne “court house crowd.” This group has 
hampered the extension of the state’s powers in almost every 
field of governmental activity. But despite this opposition 
the extension of such power has taken place in most of the 
specialized fields. Largely, it seems, because of the practical 
necessity incurred under prevailing economic and social con- 
ditions. It appears that we have passed through three stages. 
First from local control to state sup«rvision and state-county 


78Ibid., Art. 165-1. 
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cooperation, and finally to complete state control. This has 
taken place in the fields of education and highways. Whether 
time will bring about similar results in regard to finance, 
health, and welfare remains to be seen. 











THE CASE AGAINST THE HOLDING COMPANY 


JOSEPH H. TAGGART 
University of Kansas 


It is impossible in a paper of this length to consider the 
social experience with holding companies in all fields of 
activity. While they have assumed important roles in in- 
dustry, railroads, and banking, they have attained their 
greatest development in the field of public utilities. Attracted 
originally by a variety of reasons, chief among them the 
advantages which large groups have in raising capital and the 
economies to be gained through centralized management, they 
were attracted later by motives less justifiable. Since holding 
companies were not public utilities they were free from regu- 
lation; they provided ready means of securing promotion and 
underwriting profits; they made it possible for ambitious 
business men to build large empires reaching all sections of 
the United States without risking their personal fortunes to 
any great extent. This power permitted them to control the 
operating companies not in the interests of the consumer 
or even of the investors and owners, but for their own personal 
gain. Since the patent abuses of holding companies in the 
public utility field led to investigation and legislative hear- 
ings, there exists a wealth of material on this subject. It was 
felt advisable, therefore, in writing the present paper to con- 
sider particularly the public utility holding company, although 
an effort will be made to emphasize the abuses which could be 
charged against holding companies in any field. 


ECONOMIES ARE NOT PASSED ON TO CONSUMERS 


Holding companies are often defended on the ground that 
they make possible certain managerial and technical economies 
which smaller companies are unable to achieve. Let this point 
be conceded. It is extremely doubtful, however, if these econ- 
omies are passed on to the consumer. Furthermore, it is 
probable that all the advantages claimed for holding com- 
panies could be obtained by less dangerous forms of organ- 
ization. 


At the request of Commissioner Splawn of the Federal 
Trade Commission, the Federal Power Commission made a 
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study of electric utility rates charged by holding company 
subsidiaries, independent operating companies, and municipal 
plants. The rates charged by these different types of com- 
panies were studied in cities with a population of from 50,000 
to 100,000 and of 100,000 and over. The study showed' that 
the bills of municipal and independent companies were lower 
on the average than those of holding company subsidiaries. 
In cities of 100,000 or more population, the average bills of 
subsidiary companies per 25, 100, 250 and 500 K.W.H. per 
month were 6.7%, 1% of 1%, .8% and 10.38% higher respec- 
tively than those charged by the independent operating com- 
panies. In cities having populations of 50,000 to 100,000 the 
differentials were much more substantial: the average rates 
charged by subsidiary companies on similar monthly bills 
were 16%, 4.6%, 12.2%, and 19.9% higher respectively than 
those charged by independent companies. Jn all cases the 
average bills of the municipal systems were substantially 
lower than the bills of the other types of organizations. Evi- 
dently, then, holding companies in the field of public utilities 
and probably in other fields have shown little inclination to 
pass on to consumers the economies which the holding com- 
pany form of organization may have made possible. 


There are a number of reasons why the rates of subsidiary 
companies tend to remain higher. The holding companies 
rely to a large extent on income other than that derived from 
dividends on stock. They have sold services to operating 
companies at high prices and in many other ways have in- 
creased the costs to the operating companies. These costs are 
then presented to the regulating commission as legitimate 
costs which must be covered by the rates. The local com- 
missions, unable to struggle through the maze of corporate 
relationships, outwitted by the high paid lawyers, and 
thwarted by the courts’ jealous guard over property rights, 
find it difficult to determine legitimate costs or to force reduc- 
tion in the cost items. Furthermore, the huge holding com- 
panies exert a tremendous influence on public opinion and on 


1Hearings before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, 74th Congress, First Session on H. R. 5423, here- 
inafter referred to as Hearings on H. R. 5423, pp. 2196-7-8; also Hearings 
before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, U. S. Senate, 74th Congress, 
First Session on S. 1725, hereinafter referred to as Hearings on S. 1725, pp. 
93, 94, 95. 
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legislative bodies. They have been quick to see the advan- 
tages of customer ownership, a device by which dust is thrown 
into the eyes of the consumer, blinding him to his real inter- 
ests. The customer owner is not so insistent as other con- 
sumers that rates are too high and should be lowered. 


The top-heavy structures of the holding companies do not 
allow them to take the long run point of view. It is probable, 
as the director of the Tennessee Valley Authority testified‘ 
that reductions in electric rates from 35% to 50% would be 
possible, that reductions would tremendously increase the use 
of power and that the loss to the utilities would be only tem- 
porary. Yet the holding companies, because of the fantastic 
limits to which they have carried trading on their equity, (the 
word equity is used advisedly), are unable to make the tem- 
porary sacrifice for the sake of greater service and larger 
profits to follow. 


One of the important advantages claimed for the holding 
companies is their ability to obtain capital at a lower rate. 
There is probably an element of truth in the assertion if the 
“comparison is made between the large holding company and 
the small local company.’ It is probable, however, that this 
advantage has been overemphasized. Indeed the record shows 
numerous examples of borrowing by the holding companies 
at very high effective rates, due to retirements before maturity 
and the sales at discounts. The Associated Gas & Electric 
Company borrowed on one issue at an average rate of 22%,° 
on another at the rate of 9.10%.’ The American Public Service 
Corporation issued 5% bonds at 87 and 8914, redeeming them 
within a year at 105, the funds costing the company about 
27%.* Many other examples could be shown from the investi- 
gations made. Whether or not holding companies were able 
to obtain capital at a lower cost, it is again doubtful whether 
the economies were passed on to the operating companies. 
Indeed it is more likely that use of the holding company 
actually increased the cost of capital to the operating com- 
panies. W. T. Chantland, the attorney in charge of Utilities 
Investigation, wrote: “The record is replete with instances 


4Hearings on H. R. 5423, p. 1951. 
5Utility Corporation No. 72A. 
6Ibid., No. 64, p. 746. 
7Ibid., No. 64, p. 740. 
sIbid., No. 62, p. 586-7. 
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where the cost of money to the operating companies due 
to commissions, discounts, calls at premium, and repeated 
refinancings ran greatly in excess of current rates and in some 
instances as high as 20%.’’”® 


DIVERGENCE OF INTEREST BETWEEN OWNERSHIP 
AND CONTROL 


Since the consumers have not received the benefits from 
the economies which holding companies might have made 
possible, it might be supposed that investors and owners of 
utilities and holding companies are particularly blessed, yet 
the experience of these groups has not been a particularly 
happy one. As Berle and Means have pointed out,'® with a 
great dispersion of ownership, control is placed in the hands 
of those with a relatively small interest in the company. Under 
these circumstances the interests of control do not coincide 
with the interests of ownership, and the corporation may be 
managed so as to give the maximum profits to the control 
interests rather than to the owners. The holding company 
has been used to acquire control with a very small investment 
of capital. In the case of the Standard Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, a nominal investment of $23,000 at the top controls a 
billion two hundred million dollar concern.'' The Insull 
interests, by ownership at the apex or a vast pyramid, were 
able to control the underlying operating company through 
ownership of 1/20 of 1% of the total book value of the secur- 
ities of that company.'* One dollar invested in the common 
stock of the Corporation Securities Company of Chicago would 
exercise control over $2,000 invested in the properties of some 
operating companies located at the base of the pyramid.'* A 
number of well known holding companies were able (1931) to 
effect control with ownership of stock whose book value was 
less than 1% of the total capital liabilities.‘ It is easily seen 


*Hearings in S. 1725, p. 796. 
10The Modern Corporation and Private Property, p. 119 et seq. 
11W. M. W. Splayn, Hearings on S. 1725, p. 79. 


12Utility Corporation Report #72 A, Senate Doc. 92, Pt. 72A 70th Con- 
gress Ist Session, pp. 60-61. These reports are hereinafter referred to as 
Utility Corp. Reports. 

isIbid., p. 161 


i4Hearings on S. 1725, Chart Facing p. 78. 
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that the interests of control under these conditions diverge 
widely from those of the owners and investors of the operat- 
ing company, and therein lies the cause of many of the abuses 
of holding companies. 


DIVERGENCE OF INTEREST BETWEEN OWNERSHIP AND 
CONTROL LEADS TO MANY ABUSES 


The pyramiding of companies made possible huge profits 
to promoters and underwriters. Many combinations were 
effected for no other reasons. In the late nineties and in the 
first few years of the new century, the holding company was 
often used as a means of combining companies for no reason 
other than to obtain the profits of promotions and under- 
writing. The many failures at that time disclosed “financial 
scandal, unconscionable bankers’ and promoters’ profits, even 
downright dishonesty and fraud.”** History repeated itself 
in the twenties. Demand for holding company securities was 
built up over a long period of time and huge profits went to 
the promoters who had little thought concerning the essential 
soundness of the empires they built. It was discovered that, 
in New York in 1925 in connection with the Associated Gas 
system, the sale of one hundred million dollars worth of 
securities to the public for the purpose of effecting a series of 
mergers netted the promoters a profit of $34,000,000°* or 
34%. 

The methods by which the holding companies have milked 
the operating companies are notorious. While the evidence of- 
fered refers only to the Public Utility industry, it is logical to 
suppose that unless 100% of the common stock of the operating 
company is owned by the top holding company in any line of 
business, more or less subtle ways of draining the operating 
companies will be practiced. The favorite method in the 
public utility field was, of course, the service contracts. Hold- 
ing companies seek to justify their existence on the basis of 
technical service which they can render the operating com- 
panies, providing great economies for the latter. While some 
holding companies have been fair in forcing service contracts 
on subsidiary companies, the abuses of their power to compel 


15A. S. Dewing, Financial Policy of Corporations, p. 670. 
iéHearings in S. 1725, p. 159. 
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operating companies to accept whatever terms the parent 
wishes to impose were wide spread and constituted in many 
cases the chief source of income to the control interests, a 
control exercised through ownership of a pitifully small 
amount of stock. 


The Electric Bond & Share Company furnishes a good 
illustration of the possible profit of service contracts.‘' In 
1927 their total servicing income amounted to approximately 
$9,375,000; their costs for the same period were about $4,400,- 
000, leaving an operating profit of nearly $5 million or 113% 
before Federal Taxes were deducted. In 1931, their servicing 
income equaled about $11} million and their costs were $54 
million, leaving a profit of $5,700,000 or 103%. However, 
since some of the services were given under the contract at 
cost, the operating profit calculated on the cost of the services 
from which alone under the contract profits could arise, 
amounted to 269% in 1927 and to 157% in 1931. 


Another illustration'’* of the profits in service contracts 
is found in the Byllesby Engineering & Management Cor- 
poration. It was shown that this company realized a profit 
on operations of over 50% in every year from 1919 to 1928, 
reaching 154% in one year (1919), and the lowest falling to 
51% (1928). In this eleven year period, the corporation 
distributed in dividends to its sole stockholder, the Standard 
Gas & Electric Company, $16,896,776.15. These illustrations 
are not exceptional ones but typical and could be duplicated 
in many other companies. 


A holding company need not, however, depend on service 
contracts for large profits; indeed some companies followed 
the policy of giving service at cost. There are less obvious ways 
of obtaining profits. Huge companies with tremendous power 
may establish a kind of community of interest. They have 
business to give to the railroads, the banks, the steel mills, 
and the cement plants in which they are interested. They 
have large blocks of “economic power concentrated in relation- 
ship to many other industries, so that just by the routing of 
business’’'® they are able to create a closed economic system 


17Utilities Corporation Report No. 72A, pp. 620-21. Also Hearings on 
S. 1725, pp. 171-2. 

18] bid., pp. 621-625. 

19Hearings on S. 1725, p. 176. 
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and throw great amounts of business into the hands of what- 
ever recipients they choose. Tremendous profits may arise 
out of this power. 


It would be tiresome to recite all the various ways in which 
subsidiary companies and the investors have been milked. 
Inter-company security transactions, inter-company loans, 
consolidated tax-returns, and the wide spread use of write- 
ups all attest to the evils of the holding company form of 
organization. While it is realized that similar abuses may be 
possible in other types of organization, the holding company 
form, which definitely fosters the evil, can scarcely be justified 
on that ground. It must be definitely pointed out that those 
abuses arise largely because of the divergence of interest 
between control and ownership. 


INVESTORS SUFFER 


The investors suffer as well as the consumers, and the 
big returns must go to a relatively small group of individuals. 
In 1929, the 25 principal electric utility holding companies 
had outstanding in the hands of the public securities with a 
nominal market value of about $19 billion according to the 
Federal Power Commission,”® while the total claimed fixed 
capital of the entire industry amounted to less than $12 
billion.?! By 1933, these same securities had fallen in market 
value to $2,879,000,000, a shrinkage of 85%.** During the 
same period the bonds and preferred stocks of these com- 
panies had declined over 50%. An analysis** was made of the 
movement of common stock prices of 15 important Electric 
Utility Holding Companies, of 18 Electric Operating Com- 
panies and of the Dow Jones averages of 30 Industrials and 
twenty Railroads. Using 1929 as 100 in every case, the index 
of holding companies’ securities fell to 15.6 in 1934, that of 
operating companies fell to 36.0, that of industrials to 32.3, 
and that of railroads to 26.0. It is seen that the shrinkage in 
holding company stocks was much greater than those in other 
groups, and that the shrinkage in industrials was not much 
greater than those in utility operating companies. Since the 


20Hearings on S. 1725, p. 183. 

21Jbid., p. 183. 

22Jbid., p. 183. 

28Hearings on H. R. 5423, pp. 2090-91. 
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earnings of utilities are relatively stable, one might have ex- 
pected that the performance of utility holding company stocks 
and of utility operating stocks would have been much better 
than those of other groups. Their poorer showing indi- 
cates the pernicious effects of the holding company form of 
organization on the industry. 


DoES RECENT LEGISLATION SOLVE THE PROBLEM? 


The criticism might be made here that the present paper 
has indulged largely in a recital of events and abuses which 
belong to the past and that, with the passage of the Securities 
Exchange Acts and the Public Utility Act of 1935, the holding 
company will no longer foster unsavory practices and ex- 
tensive exploitation of both consumers and investors. It is 
not the purpose of the present paper to examine these acts 
in detail in order to determine which provisions give promise 
of successful application to the problem at hand. Such an 
analysis would carry us far beyond the limits of the time 
alloted. There can be no question that some of the most 
flagrant abuses of the holding companies will be curbed to 
some extent under the operation of the new legislation. To 
assume, however, that the problem has been solved is to 
ignore the history of regulation in this country, and to dis- 
regard the tremendous economic and political power wielded 
by those in control of large aggregates of capital, and to forget 
the resourcefulness and cunning of the lawyers employed to 
find ways of getting around burdensome legislation. 


Adam Smith, popularily supposed to be the father of 
rugged individualism, saw the difficulties with great clarity 
when he wrote that any time a group of business men get 
together, they conspire against the commonwealth. His state- 
ments on the economic and political powers of the monopolist 
have a modern ring. He said, “They (the monopolists) have 
become formidable to government, and upon many occasions 
intimidate the legislature. The member of parliament who 
supports every proposal for strengthening this monopoly is 
sure to acquire not only the reputation of understanding trade, 
but great popularity and influence with an order of men whose 
numbers and wealth render them of great importance. If he 
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opposes them, on the contrary, neither .. . the highest rank, 
nor the greatest public services can protect him from the most 
infamous abuse.’’** 


The National Electric Light Association, supported largely 
by holding companies, left no stone unturned in its campaign 
to form public opinion and to shape political action favorable 
to the power interests. The story of their corruption of college 
professors and their methods of introducing text books having 
the “right’”’ point of view into the schools of the country are 
too well known to bear repeating here. “Give us the child at 
seven years old, and we care not who educates him thereafter, 
he will be ours” was the slogan advocated at the American 
Gas Association convention in 1925.*° The Big interests, 
however, took no such chances. They followed him through 
high school and college and later moulded him in their image 
through the medium of newspapers. 

It is, of course, logical to suppose that large interests pay- 
ing out tremendous sums in advertising can influence to no 
small extent the editorial policy and the news selection of the 
beneficiaries. J. B. Sheridan, head of the Missouri Utilities 
Committee, said ‘“‘Unquestionably when you talk advertising 
to most newspapermen they warm up to you.’’*¢ 


Never was the power of the holding companies shown more 
clearly than in the famous battle of Portland, Maine, in 1927.’ 
An independent newspaper dared to oppose legislation favored 
by the Insull interests. The community of interests built up 
by Insull was so strong that the important department stores 
in the city immediately withdrew their advertising, the banks 
called notes of business men who continued to advertise in the 
recalcitrant journal, and the paper was not permitted to be 
sold in the Augusta house at the Capital. 


Representative Rayburn charged that it was very difficult 
to get the press to present both sides of the story. On the 
day that Dr. Splawn, after years of investigation of the hold- 
ing companies, made a five hour statement before the House 
Committee, the report was overshadowed in the press by a 


24An Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations, Everyman’s Edition, p. 415. 

2sErnest Gruening, The Public Pays, p. 108. 

26Stephen Raushenbush, The Power Fight, p. 16. 

27Ibid., pp. 24-25, also Silas Bent, “The Battle of Portland,’ New Re- 
public, March 20, 1929. 
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statement given out by a representative of the power com- 
panies.”* 

A number of news agencies and editorial services were 
subsidized by the utilities. The Hofer Service of Portland, 
Oregon, furnishes an example. Newspapers which were 
receiving news items and “canned” editorials (many published 
by editors as their own) were not informed of the fact that 
the utilities were subsidizing the agency to the amount of 
$170,000 yearly. The Hofer service reached 14,000 news- 
papers.*® 

It was charged that the holding companies were threat- 
ening to deprive the country of political liberty, to seize pol- 
itical power.*° The charge was based partly on an editorial 
in the Electrical World of October 14, 1933 entitled, “Light 
up with Politics”. The article said in part “... Utility men 

. must make politics their major concern.” This “means 
a complete and thoughtfully prepared political program .. . 
It means a stronger organization based upon political com- 
petency; it means definite political action in the political 
arena.” “Every executive or manager in each community 
served must devote his individual efforts to making the citizens 
and the politicians friends.” It was pointed out in comment- 
ing on this article that “if this concentration goes on, a super- 
political machine would be built up which Congress could 
not withstand.” 


Whether the utilities could go to that extreme is debatable, 
but the power exercised through the press, and through lobby- 
ing can scarcely be over-estimated. Of course this applies only 
to the power industry, but we would be naive who would doubt 
the power of the great industrial combinations to secure 
legislation favorable to their interests and, in most cases, un- 
favorable to the interests of the people as a whole. 

Looking at the problem realistically, how far can we count 
on the regulation of holding company activities to solve our 
problem? In a recent paper** Professcr Simons said, “Un- 
regulated, extra-legal monopolies are tolerable evils; but 


28Hearings om H. R. 5423, p. 2127. 

29Utility Corporations, No. 71-A, p. 92 et seq. 

80Hearings on H. R. 5423, p. 2057. 

s1Jbid., p. 2058. 

82H. C. Simons, The Prerequisites of Free Competition.” The Amer- 
ican Economic Review Supplement Mends, 1936, p. 74. 
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private monopolies with the blessing of regulation and the 
support of law are cancers in the system.” He adds paren- 
thetically, “It may be interesting here to recall that railroad 
regulation used to be regarded as a means for keeping rates 
down.” 

One must not be too sanguine concerning the benefits of 
recent regulatory legislation. Toa large extent, those flagrant 
abuses aimed at would have been eliminated or their forms 
changed by the common-sense of the great economic com- 
bines who have a fairly accurate knowledge of the limits to 
which exploitations may be carried. So long as the power 
over public opinion and politics remain, in other words, 
so long as great aggregates of capital in the hands of private 
individuals are permitted, regulation can never be efficacious. 
Here lies the principal objection to the holding company. It 
is a device by which huge power, both economic and political, 
is concentrated in the hands of a few people. It is a device 
by which the regulated regulate the regulators. 


HOLDING COMPANIES MAKE FOR MONOPOLIES IN THE 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


Up to this point, the paper has been largely concerned 
with holding companies in the field of public utilities. Since 
competition in this field would involve waste in the duplication 
of extensive fixed capital, monopolies are deemed desirable, 
the consumer being protected presumably by government 
regulation. In other fields, however, competition real or 
potential, is supposed to be present in a degree sufficient to 
insure reasonable prices to the consumer. 


When the legislature of New Jersey in 1888 conferred 
upon corporations the power to hold stock in other companies, 
a privilege denied them under the common law, it placed in the 
hands of business men a tremendous power to suppress com- 
petition and gain for themselves monopoly profits. The case 
of organizing large aggregates of capital under control of 
men who, because of the nature of the structure, need con- 
tribute little if any capital of their own made the holding 
company a particularly attractive form of business organiza- 
tion to the would-be monopolist. It is not necessary to recite 
to this group the evils of monopoly. It is sufficient to point 
out that the consumer has been placed at the mercy of those 
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huge industrial holding companies who are left free to pur- 
sue their policy of exploitation, guided only by their own 
self interest. Under these circumstances, it is generally to 
the interests of the holding company to restrict production. 
The monopolist becomes as Veblen so vigorously pointed out, 
a saboteur rather than a producer. Moreover, in pursuing his 
policy of respectable sabotage, or “the conscientious with- 
drawal of efficiency”, he gives a certain rigidity to the price 
structure which is instrumental in bringing about and pro- 
longing depression. 

The foregoing does not mean to imply that the holding 
company is the only means of obtaining monopoly control. 
Amalgamation, mergers, consolidation, communities of inter- 
est, trade associations, etc. have all been used with more or 
less success. The holding company is, however, a very con- 
venient means of controlling huge aggregates of capital and 
in the fields where holding companies have predominated, 
communities of interest and trade associations have had the 
most conspicious success. 


CONCLUSION 


The dangers inherent in the holding company form of 
organization from a social point of view are so manifest that 
one might well question its right to exist. While it may have 
made possible certain economies and services, it is contended 
that in every case alternative forms of organizations could 
have accomplished fully as much without at the same time 
exploiting society as a whole and subordinating social inter- 
ests to the selfish greed of a relatively few. 





SOME ASPECTS OF ECONOMIC CHAOS 
—AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


EDWIN A. ELLIOTT 
Regional Director of the National Labor Relations Board 
Fort Worth, Texas 


A series of frontiers has characterized the economic 
development of the United States. The first of these was the 
frontier of geography. For decades and generations we ex- 
panded westward, bringing into our command the rich and 
fertile lands of that area, suited to farming and grazing. This 
land area, for these decades, provided escapes from depres- 
sions for the earlier Americans. 

The second frontier was the frontier of natural resources. 
In the great land area beyond the rocky Atlantic coast were 
discovered certain natural resources such as coal, iron, zinc, 
silver, gold, copper, and lately, petroleum. These basic com- 
modities were so much in demand by the market at home and 
the markets abroad that for generations these commodities, 
one after another, provided the opportunity for the employ- 
ment of men and the investment of capital, thus offering 
escapes from the depressions of that era. 

Then came the frontier of industry. Upon the basic 
natural resources named above we were able to build certain 
gigantic industries. The steam railway, waterway shipping, 
electric power and appliances, and the great automobile in- 
dustry; and each industry in its turn provided for the invest- 
ment of capital and the employment of labor, and each pro- 
vided in certain eras escapes from depressions. 


I do not agree with the Liberty Leaguers that these fron- 
tiers enabled us to overcome depressions solely by “natural 
forces” and by a laissez-faire policy on the part of the govern- 
ment. The facts are quite to the contrary. The government 
protected, by the establishment of forts, the westward advance 
of the first pioneers; it later offered homesteads to their 
successors. It subsidized the railroads with gigantic grants 
of land. It subsidized with mail contracts the steam shipping 
industry. It protected inventors with patent rights. It pro- 
tected manufacturers with tariff walls. And in almost every 
depression it sought to raise prices by measures of inflation. 

The frontiers of geography, natural resources, and industry 
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in the old sense have passed. The land area is occupied. The 
basic natural resources have, in the main, been revealed. And 
there is no new private industry on the horizon at the present 
of sufficient size to employ all of our idle capital nor all of our 
idle man-power. We need, therefore, to look for a new eco- 
nomic frontier. 

The writer wishes to invite the reader’s attention to a 
frontier which, for the want of a better title, shall be desig- 
nated as the FRONTIER OF COOPERATIVE CONTROL. 

President Roosevelt, with the sincerest of intentions, and 
with a genuine desire to do something for the common wel- 
fare in the situation of the tragic emergency of 1933, made a 
first, although not a sure, step in the direction of cooperative 
control by the establishment of the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. This Act sought, first, to establish for business 
and industry rules for the control of cut-throat, unbridled, 
and destructive competition. Secondly, it sought to establish 
for labor maximum hours and minimum wages, and the 
guarantee of its right to organize without interference from 
the employer, and to bargain collectively through the organiza- 
tion of its own choice. Thirdly, the Act sought to abolish 
child labor. 

Tht National Industrial Recovery Act, while it lived, was 
poorly administered and resulted in an excessive rise in prices 
and profits at the expense of workers and the consuming 
public. It did, however, improve the hours of labor, and in 
certain industries raised wages and generally reduced the 
exploitation of child labor. But the chief contribution was 
that it brought to the attention of the public the necessity of 
breaking with the policy of drift and indifference which had 
characterized the policy of the government in the tragic years 
of 1929-33. 

In May, 1935, the Supreme Court declared the National 
Industrial Recovery Act unconstitutional, but that declaration 
did not solve the problems that the Act sought to solve, nor 
does the Supreme Court’s decision in the Guffey Coal case solve 
the problem of that terribly sick industry. The problems of 
ruthless and destructive competition are still much in evi- 
dence. Hours of labor are too long; wages are too low; child 
labor is not entirely abolished; and labor’s right to bargain 
freely is by no means accomplished, although the National 
Labor Relations Act is a sincere first step toward that goal. 
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In the present system, we have exploitation in unbridled 
competition on the one hand and exploitation by monopoly 
on the other. We find monopolies such as utilities making 
profits ranging to more than 3000%. 

The substitute for ruthless competition on the one hand 
and exploitative monopolies on the other is the Consumer 
Cooperative in the first place, and the Producer Cooperative 
in the second. Big business wants collective action for itself, 
but it insists on individual action for the consumer and the 
laborer, and laissez-faire for the government; that is, it wants 
laissez-faire until its own interests demand of the government 
a loan, or a tariff, or troops to break a strike. 


The hours of labor, and the most tragic of all our economic 
problems—UNEMPLOYMENT—remain unsolved. There are 
estimates of from 12,500,000 to 15,000,000 unemployed. 
Dependent upon these are 30,000,000 more of our population. 
This situation alone is sufficient indictment of the present 
economy to warrant change. Production advanced 74% dur- 
ing the period of 1933 to 1935. Employment increased but 
44%. There have been added 4,000,000 new employables from 
the ranks of the high schools and colleges since 1929, and 
60% of these have no work. It is an immoral civilization that 
thwarts its youth and offers it no opportunity for honorable 
self expression, and offers no guarantee of security. We 
laughed at Upton Sinclair’s E. P. I. C., but the logic of his 
plan to put idle men to work with idle machines cannot be 
refuted. 


The Liberty League protests the amount the government 
spends to relieve and employ the unemployed. Yet let us 
consider how much it would cost us to permit these men and 
women to remain unemployed. Had the government con- 
tinued a hands-off policy from 1933, when 17,000,000 were 
unemployed, until today, some 25,000,000 would be unemployed 
and dependent upon them some 50,000,000 more of our popula- 
tion. The dead weight of the justifiable protest of these 
millions, we may be sure, would have toppled over our inverted 
and insecure economic pyramid, with the Liberty Leaguers 
having the most to lose. Nothing short of a further diminu- 
tion in the hours of labor, increase in wages comparable to the 
workers’ increase in per capita production, an effective public 
works program, and a public housing program of ten billion 
dollars or fifteen billion dollars financed by steeply graduated 
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income, inheritance, and gift taxes will solve the problem of 
unemployment or the problem of redistribution of income, for 
that matter. 

Wages for the industrial worker in the United States for 
the year 1935 averaged $834.00 per capita. For the same year 
income figures show that 92% of the families in the United 
States received incomes of less than $5000 per year. Seventy- 
one percent of the families received incomes of less than $2500 
per year, which, by the way, is the salary which the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics holds to be necessary to maintain a family 
in a state of health and decency. Workers in certain garment 
factories in Texas receive weekly wages averaging $3.00. 

The machine on every hand is throwing the workers out 
of employment faster than the government can find employ- 
ment for them. Production per capita per industrial worker 
from 1919 to 1927 increased in certain industries more than 
200%, while wages increased in the same industries just a bit 
more than 10%. Production in industry is increasing more 
rapidly than employment. Production per capita of the 
American worker is far exceeding the advance in his income. 
Prices are rising more rapidly than wages and the speculative 
spree in the stock market is far exceeding basic business 
activity. 

The above statement of fact leads to the stark conclusion 
that by 1939 or 1940 UNLESS IN THE MEANWHILE WE 
HAVE DEFINITE AND RAPID ECONOMIC REFORMS 
ON A VAST SCALE, LEADING TO A MORE EQUITABLE 
DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME AND ECONOMIC SECUR- 
ITY FOR THE MASSES, AN ECONOMIC DEPRESSION, 
DEEPER AND MORE TRAGIC IN ITS CONSEQUENCES 
THAN THE LAST, WILL BEFALL THE UNITED STATES. 


In short, we have developed a great production and 
machine economy, yet we have in no sense prepared ourselves 
for its consequences, by developing along with it a system 
of distribution adequate to provide the abundant life. 

The policy of the Rust Brothers in developing their cotton 
picker, and the plan they propose as condition for its sale, is 
the first instance where the consequences of the introduction 
of machinery are to be met. This experiment, if successful, 
will make the beginning of a new industrial era and one where 
progress and plenty will substitute for the progress and pov- 
erty of the old and present industrial era. 
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Economic reform and not mere recovery must be our goal. 
This writer will not accept the “reforms” nor the atrocities of 
either Fascism or Communism. Capitalism must be dissected. 
We must have the courage to abandon what is useless in it, 
and have the wisdom to keep the bits of it which contribute 
to the good life. It is the good life which is important, not a 
system, not an institution. No institution or system is sacred 
unless it contributes to the good life and to the good life for 
all. 


The road to progress and plenty lies in the acceptance of 
co-operative control in economic endeavor and in the exercise 
of goodwill in personal relationships. Economic progress 
without poverty is our goal. It means food, clothing, shelter, 
and a rising standard of living for all of our people. There are 
no golden and sure roads to this end, but it may be reached in 
part by: 


1. Careful study of our resources and potential productive 
power. By wise administration we can produce $135,000,000,- 
000 in goods rather than $49,000,000,000 produced for the year 
1935. 


2. Agricultural reform, which will lead us to low tariffs, 
conservation of the soil, reforestation of marginal land, and 
allocation of production based upon careful soil analysis, and 
the establishment of cooperative farms in great numbers. 


3. State labor laws comparable to the present National 
Labor Relations Act, guaranteeing to labor the right to bargain 
collectively. 

4. The public ownership of public utilities. 

5. The establishment of producer cooperatives on ene hand 
and consumer cooperatives on the other; and credit coop- 
eratives for both groups. 

6. A tax on labor saving devices proportional to the 
number of men displaced, and the establishment of the thirty 
hour work week. 

7. A $15,000,000,000 program of public works and family 
housing, financed by steeply graduated income, inheritance, 
and gift taxes. 

8. A constitutional amendment which shall permit Congress 
to legislate for human welfare and a more adequate program 
of social security. 
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9. A referendum to the people before Congress may declare 
war, and legislation taking the profit out of war for every- 
body. 

10. Developing in our people, through our churches and 
schools, a social mind, a social motive, and a social philosophy, 
which shall lead us to act less and less in self interest and 
more and more in interest of the common good. 

The pessimists tell us that effort at reform is useless. 
“You can’t change the system until human nature changes, 
and human nature is as it is, and that’s that’, say they. I 
am, however, one of those who believes that human nature 
is not something with which we are born, but it is that which 
comes to us from our environment. Further, I believe that 
the virtues of goodwill, tolerance, and the spirit of cooperation 
are more dominant in man than the vices of acquisitiveness, 
pugnacity, and greed. We need but to create an environment 
whereby man may exercise the virtues of goodwill, tolerance, 
and co-operation. The eight monkeys in the zoo will fight 
each other when the keeper at feeding time pitches in siz 
bananas; but the monkeys in the forest, where bananas are 
plentiful, live at peace one with the other. It is not the nature 
of the monkeys that causes the strife, but it is the number 
of bananas. 

The maldistribution of the resources of the world among 
the nations will bring war. The maldistribution of income 
and wealth among the people of a nation bring depressions 
and present threats to existing institutions. A bit of intel- 
ligence exercised quickly enough can create an environment 
here in which man can work for and achieve the abundant 
life. 





























LA REUNION, A FRENCH COLONY IN TEXAS* 


W. J. HAMMOND 
Texas Christian University 


La Reunion was located from three to four miles west of 
the Dallas county court house near what is generally termed 
the “Old Fort Worth-Dallas Pike’, on the south bank of the 
Trinity River. The ground is now occupied by a small settle- 
ment, Cement City, and several farms. The soil is poor as 
compared with other lands surrounding Dallas, but the loca- 
tion is very attractive as to scenery. The hills and valleys are 
still partly wooded with elm and black-jack, and must have 
been more so eighty years ago.’ 

The Dallas site was really second choice, as the original 
plan was to settle in Cooke County. However, after arriving 
in Cooke County several months after the first visit, the 
agents for the colony found all the land already occupied or 
claimed by speculators, railroad companies, and American 
colonists. This forced the selection of another place since 
the company did not feel justified in paying such a large sum 
for land that could be obtained elsewhere at a more reasonable 
rate. Prosper Victor Considerant, the founder of the colony, 
had spent two weeks near the Dallas location in 1853 in the 
home of Mr. Gouhenans and was favorably disposed in accept- 
ing it as the site for his future colony. Roger, another leader 
of the colony, later joined Considerant in insisting on the 
choice. Allen, Cantragrel, and other members wanted to 
settle at Fort Worth, Belnap, and even places farther west, 
but upon the insistence of a few of the colonists, supported by 
Considerant, the Dallas site was chosen and further search 
was abandoned.'® 


“La Reunion” was a French Colony established in 1854 near Dallas, 
Texas, by French Socialists who were followers of Francois Fourier. The 
colony disbanded in the year 1867. 

2Victor Prosper Considerant, Au Tezas, le premier Rapport a mes Amis, 
ist ed., Bruxelles, 1855, 44; The Great West, A New Social and Industrial 
Life in Its Fertile Regions, New York, 1854, 9-10; European Colonization in 
Texas, an Address to the American People, New York, 1855, 18. 

3A petition to the Honorable, the Senate and the House of Represen- 
tatives of the State of Texas, Austin, December 10, 1885; Le Dr. Savardan, 
Un Naufrage au Tezas . . ., Garnier Fréres, Libraires Editeurs, Paris, 1858, 
30-31. 
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The ground occupied in Dallas county consisted of various 
surveys from time to time, but the actual ownership never 
surpassed a few thousand acres. On January 7, 1855, James 
Knight of Fort Bend county conveyed to Considerant one 
league and labor of land which was probably the first land 
purchased for the colony. On April 10, 1857, additional land 
was purchased at the price of one-hundred dollars for 320 
acres. Finally, during the following year a map of the pro- 
posed Reunion with a description of its survey was placed on 
record in Dallas county courthouse.‘ 


This land was, at first, controlled by Considerant and was 
listed in the Dallas County records as his personal property. 
Such an arrangement was in full accord with the agreement 
made between Considerant and the company in Belgium before 
he came to the United States as an agent with full power, 
acting for the European-American Colonization Company. 
In fact, he agreed with the company that any and all pur- 
chases of whatever nature made by him while in America 
would become the property of the company.’ This was done 
so that no one would be able to accuse him of using the funds 
of the company or his official pusition for his own personal 
advancement. & 


There were some advantages in the choice of lands made, 
but the disadvantages were far greater than the advantages, 
as the colonists later learned. For water the settlers had to 
depend largely upon fissure springs coming from the Austin 
Chalk formation. 


In these springs the water which collects along cer- 
tain of the more porous layers of the chalk rock is 
permitted to come to the surface along the more or less 
open fissures between the faulty blocks. Sometimes 
wells were dug in draws and low drain ways, which 
wells were often unsanitary as was shown by the num- 
ber of cases of fever amongst the colonists during their 
stay in Reunion.* 

Savardan hints in several places in his book that Con- 
siderant did not want to develop this land—this, however, 
appears unwarranted. The facts seem to be that the French 
colonists were not able financially or otherwise to develop 


4Deed Record, Dallas County, Book K, 67-69; also Book F, 410-411. 
sConsiderant, Au Teras, (2nd ed.). 
*Savardan, op. cit., v. 
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the phalanstery or the land as it should have been developed.’ 
Inexperience, lack of capital, and the climate all contributed 
to the lackadaisical policy which was followed. 

Considerant had explained in his Au Texas to those who 
contemplated investing in the company that Reunion was to 
serve as a center from which would radiate numerous lines 
leading to other counties, or even in other states. Not only 
were there to be other colonies growing out of the central 
foundation, but there was to be a continual in-coming and 
out-pouring of individauls. These individuals, having lived 
in the colony and having imbibed of its policies, would go out 
and settle nearby on new ground but would retain their con- 
nection with the establishment in a cultural and commercial 
way. 

In line with such a policy, Considerant began almost im- 
mediately to purchase land for such expansion. Savardan 
severely criticizes him for this but such action was in full 
accord with Considerant’s intention as announced in Au Tezas. 
However, Considerant erred greatly, almost criminally, by 
not waiting until Reunion, which was to be the center of all 
activity, was firmly established. The facts are that he never 
remained at Reunion sufficiently long to establish anything 
or to become familiar with its problems and possibilities. The 
first purchase, May 17, 1855, which amounted to fifty-one 
and one-eighth acres was in and near the city of Houston. 
This plat was to be used as a way-station where incoming 
colonists could rest and become acclimated to the Texas 
weather.* Some of the prominent leaders at Reunion wanted 
to establish several rest camps along the road from Houston 
to Reunion, but this was never put into operation. Savardan, 
the critic, says that A. M. Bussy proposed to establish stores 
and gardens from which the incoming colonists would receive 
supplies, but Considerant not only opposed this but did not 
even want a store at Reunion.’ On account of the climate and 
lack of development, this Houston way-station served very 
little good, and was soon abandoned. Two men, one a phy- 
sician, who had been in charge of the camp for a short time, 


TPhalanstery was the name given to a unit of the colony in the writ- 
ings supporting the movement. 

®Deed filed in Harris County Record of Deeds, Book D, page 164, see 
also County of Dallas, Deeds Record Book K, 174-176. 
*Savardan, Un Naufrage au Texas, 148-149. 
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were forced to leave Houston on account of severe fever, and 
arrived at Reunion, where Savardan treated and brought the 
men to a slow recovery.’° 

The second extension of the central colony was in Uvalde 
County where a purchase of more than 50,000 acres was 
made."! 


Considerant went from Austin, where he had been work- 
ing with the legislature trying to get a grant of land for his 
colonists, to San Antonio with a State Senator. He was 
apparently introduced to a land speculator and developer, who 
borrowed $10,000 from Considerant. Later Considerant was 
severely criticized for this act but he explained that it was a 
legitimate business deal. Nevertheless, it appears that he 
fell into the hands of clever land speculators who had been 
introduced to him by the Senator and that he was stripped of 
the remaining cash belonging to the company which he had 
in his possession. The deal caused considerable speculation 
and disagreement among the men at Reunion. Some wanted 
to build the second colony near Fort Belknap. They pointed 
out that the distance was not more than a half of that to 
Uvalde, and that better land could be secured there for less 
than half the price of Uvalde land. In addition to this, the 
United States army would be at hand to protect them from the 
Indians which would not be the case at Uvalde.'* Considerant 
answered the criticism by pointing out the success of the 
colonists at Castroville, New Braunfels, and Fredericksburg. 
These colonists had been established about ten years, he 
claimed, and all were successful. He had visited Belton, in 
1853, at which time there was no settlement there, but in 1855 
many stores and brick houses had either been built or were 
under construction. Hondo also was flourishing and several 
buildings were under construction there. 

Considerant could dream of phalansteries all over Texas, 
linked together by trade and culture, and talk of a super-race 
bred from a vigorous and active American people mixed with 
the cultured French; in fact he might be classed as a great 
dreamer and philosopher, but as a manager of commercial 


10] bid., Vv. 

11S0uthwest Review, (October-July, 1928-1929), XIV, 324-325. A list 
of the tracts purchased is found in Dallas County, Deed Record Book K, 
67-73. 

i2Savardan, op. cit., 244-246. 
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affairs or in meeting the land speculators on even terms, he 
was a sad failure.** His accounts with the company were, 
apparently, always mixed and his dealings with the individual 
colonists were never satisfactory. Several men were sent at 
various times to investigate and audit his accounts, but each 
time at their departure the old system—trather lack of system 
—would develop again. 


When the colonists reached the location where they ex- 
pected to find a flourishing colony, buildings, and growing 
crops and cattle, they were always disappointed in finding 
everything in confusicn and disagreement. This is especially 
true of those arriving after the first six months; those com- 
ing earlier entered the undertaking with faith and hope in 
the ultimate success of the phalanstery. Both Arthur Bris- 
bane, Sr. and Considerant, chief proponents of the colony, had 
urged the company agents and the prospective colonists not to 
hurry over until all preparations had been made to receive 
them. Furthermore, Considerant over and over again urged 
the agents not to send out men who were not farmers; it was 
his purpose to form an agricultural colony and introduce 
industry only as needed. However, both the agents and the 
people disregarded all advice; no farmers were sent, and the 
colonists were thrust upon Considerant before any prepara- 
tions had been made. Considerant becoming discouraged over 
the prospects, within a few months after the beginning of the 
establishment, wrote to France advising that further plans be 
suspended as the colony would very likely cease operation.*‘ 
Nevertheless, Reunion was established and those people ar- 
riving from Europe set immediately to work constructing 
houses in which to live. The town, which was built on the 
grounds, was nothing like the phalanstery which had been 
proposed.*® 

The following quotation shows that in addition to the 
President’s office, in April, 1856, the colony possessed several 
other important buildings, 

... a building for making soap and candles, a laundry, 
a building for offices, a kitchen, a grocery store, bee- 


hives, a chicken house, a smoke house, a forge, a cottage 
for the Executive Agent, and have begun the con- 


13Compare, ibid., 160ff. 
i4Savardan, Un Naufrage, 206-213. 
isConsiderant, Au Texas, passim, for definite explanation. 
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struction of two dormitories of eight apartments each, 
to be given to different households.** 


Three years later, in 1859, a visitor, after describing the 
general merchandise store, says, “Reunion contains a fine 
and commodious store-house, blacksmith shop, hotel, a boot- 
maker, tailor and mechanic’s shop. Coombs steam mill is 
only one mile distant from Reunion." 


The same writer, in describing the store, said: 


We are indebted to the courteous and gentlemanly 
proprietors of the Reunion store for a lot of choice 
cigars and a jar of delicious brandy pears. They have 
at Reunion a well selected stock of new and fashionable 
goods, which they are prepared to sell at unreasonably 
low prices.** 


Then in 1919 a visitor surveying the ruins wrote, 


Some distance from this structure, possibly 200 
yards, were the remains of a store and concrete build- 
ing about thirty feet or more square which was the 
Commissary of the colony; thick walls were still 
several feet high on the four sides. Between this ruin 
and the residence were outlines of old fence partitions 
preserved by indigenous shrubs, prickly pear, hoar 
hound, etc., with now and then a plum tree survival.** 


These buildings were constructed out of wood and stone. 
Because of the lack of knowledge concerning the climate, the 
colonists did not realize the necessity of good constructing for 
protection against the “northers” and consequently suffered 
severely from cold. 


When a sufficiently large group had settled at Reunion the 
people met together to form a society which they called “The 
Society of Reunion’’.*® The objects of this Society were: the 
acquisition of the domains of Reunion, Dallas County, the 
development of agriculture, the construction of industrial 
establishments, and the formation of a council for making 
public decisions. The operating, or social fund of the society 
was fixed at $600,000, represented by 4800 actions at $125. 
The Society of Reunion was to act as a local office or clearing 
house for the business of the colony and to deal directly with 


i6Savardan, op. cit., 179ff. 

17Dallas Herald, November 23, 1859. 

18Dallas Herald, June 1, 1859. 

19Vincent, “The Story of Old French Town,” Dallas Morning News, 
November 23, 1919. 

20Savardan, op. cit., vii. 
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the European Colonization Society of Texas. It was not to 
replace or to usurp the prerogatives of the parent society. 

In addition to possessions in the form of buildings, the 
Society put into cultivation 430 acres of land, purchased 500 
head of cattle, some sheep, pigs and fowls, dug wells, built a 
few, short, shallow canals, bought mowing, reaping, and 
threshing machines, and secured two half-sections of land near 
the settlement. A very large garden was planted and de- 
veloped, one that did not justify the funds invested but ex- 
cited the curiosity of all who visited the colony.” 

At first the store was successful and apparently did a 
very good business as one report shows that an average of 
$330 in business was done monthly with profits ranging from 
twenty to thirty per cent. This trade came largely from out- 
side the colony. This seems to have been due to the 
fact that the store was stocked with better goods and were 
more reasonable in price than those in stores farther away 
from the surrounding settlers. 


There was a co-operative kitchen in which the majority 
of the colonists had their meals. During Cantagrel’s director- 
ship the colony had four long tables in the dining room. On 
each table there was a large bowl of pottage and one of meat 
which were passed around in family style. Quite often, ac- 
cording to Savardan, the bowls reached the last two or three 
people completely empty and there was no more food to re- 
plenish the dish. The men paid twenty-two sous each day; 
the women eighteen sous, and children six to twelve paid 
twelve sous, while children under six paid six sous. Savardan 
was opposed to the communistic table for he said such 
arrangements gave privileges and thus made “nobilities of the 
great eaters and head waiters, while the small eaters had to 
take what was left.” He suggested a return to the restaurant 
as the most democratic because then each fellow would secure 
what he paid for. The hotel or family style serving proved 
unsatisfactory and six members were appointed as a com- 
mission to investigate the comparative cost of hotel meals and 
restaurant serving. Contagrel presided at the meeting. This 
commission found that the “family style’ was not paying 
expenses so they decided to establish a sort of cafeteria in 
which each was given the same portion. However, this 


21Jbid., vii. 
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arrangement could not be instituted until May 10, 1856, be- 
cause Considerant would not surrender his house for the pur- 
pose. During the first three months the new institution was 
very successful in operation expenses and was able to serve 
various foods such as chickens, cows, pigs, and sheep. But 
when Cantagrel left and was succeeded by Dethoya, the pro- 
ject disintegrated because the chief waiter or cashier began 
to steal the money and serve poorer food. When so much 
trouble arose Dethoya had twenty people to sign a proof of 
his honesty. Madame Considerant also sided with him against 
Guillmet.*? 

The co-operative kitchen broke up into dozens of small 
ones, one of which was able to have good food at twenty-five 
sous per day. People withdrew into separate institutions and 
planted small gardens. Slaves brought them fish for which 
they paid twenty-five cents for ten or fifteen pounds. Sa- 
vardan’s group lived there for six months after the breakup of 
the general colony. 

For a time the colonists were not interested in stocking 
the land or planting crops. Most of them came fairly well 
supplied with money and did not find it necessary to work 
for daily living until their reserve funds began to dwindle. 
Then, according to one report, sheep, cows, hogs, and chickens 
were purchased, even against the advise of Considerant. The 
cattle numbered about 600 when the final survey of affairs 
was made.”* 

It is exceedingly difficult to reconstruct the system of work 
carried on in Reunion. In one place it is said that the laborer 
received one-third of the products of his labor; in another 
statement we learn that each worker was paid a stipulated 
sum and that near riots occurred in an attempt to get higher 
wages. Toward the end of the colony’s existence the “re- 
serves” were distributed to each man according to his deserts. 
Just how these reserves were accumulated is not clear; how- 
ever, they appear to have consisted of money or goods stored 
up in excess of the actual demands of the colony. In some 
cases the reserve accumulated from contributions made by 
incoming colonists and in other instances it was formed from 
excess production.” 


22Tbid., 191-193. 
28[bid., 153-154. 
24Ibid., 179, 180ff, 92-93. 
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Nevertheless, there was some order and plan even in 
this chaos. There was to be a council of six men, in addition 
to Considerant, who were to govern locally all of Reunion. 
Then, there was the Council of Workmen, which was supported 
by all workers, which elected two workers to be added to the 
council of six. This Council of Workmen was formed by 
organized groups of laborers who elected one member from 
each trade group. For example, Mr. Loucky was committee- 
man of the workers in wood. Dailly was head of metal workers, 
and other trades were similarly organized.** 


Men were assigned to certain work; quite often they were 
changed day by day. This led to waste and inefficiency. On 
one job six men were employed in marking cattle, and because 
of their ignorance they often burned the cattle severely, mark- 
ing only about twenty-five each day. However, in May, 
1856, a young veterinarian, M. Louis, took charge of this 
trade and marked as many as seventy each day. Dr. Sa- 
vardan tells how he, a trained physician, and several other 
professional men were set to work cutting wood. Considerant, 
noticing that they were destroying the younger trees, called 
their attention to it, whereupon two of the woodcutters be- 
came very angry and contended with him. These same men 
also built fences, dug wells, and did other odd jobs about the 
place. In spite of the apparent universality of labor, there 
was some complaint that all were not showing returns from 
their labors and a contention arose as to whether all should 
produce something of general value. 


Reunion was a failure from the moment it started; it was 
never a success. Some have explained its sterility on the 
grounds of practice of communism or socialism, but such an 
explanation amounts to nothing for such was not the cause of 
its failure. The causes may be enumerated as follows: 


First, Considerant was not a suitable man to head such an 
enterprise. His theory of colonization as propounded in Au 
Texas is reasonable enough, and, if followed, could probably 


25a. Considerant and Council of six (supposedly elected by people). 
b. A Director, apparently responsible to the Council. 
c. Worker’s Council (elected from the different groups of workers). 
Two from this organization were elected to serve in the council of six. 
d. In addition to these committees there were numerous minor 
groups—one of the store, and one of the Hotel—each one exerting some 
influence on local affairs. Savardan, Un Naufrage au Texas, passim. 
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succeed under favorable conditions. However, his weak- 
ness was his personal attitude and his lack of administrative 
ability. The second reason for its failure was the mismanage- 
ment of financial affairs. Considerant reported about 1857 
that “During two years, the greater part of the disposable 
funds were wasted under my own eyes.’** Savardan, who 
acted as treasurer for awhile reported that Considerant and 
others wasted the money and mismanaged the whole scheme. 
There was downright dishonesty and misapplication of funds. 
Money intrusted to the directors was either stolen or mis- 
applied; those having money in their possession quite fre- 
quently loaned it to fellow colonists never to receive it back, 
and others who purchased land with their money found that 
the deed to the land. was muddled or bad. The third reason 
for the failure was the failure of Americans to participate in 
or to encourage the colony. Many times the colony’s activities 
were actually blocked or discouraged by railroad companies 
or real estate dealers. Finally, the colonists could not agree 
among themselves as to what should be done. There was con- 
tinuous fighting and bickering between groups and individ- 
uals. No definite program could be worked out and conse- 


quently the colony began to disappear through attrition. 
Reunion, the socialist dream of Considerant and the hope of 
500 other colonists, disappeared in 1867, in the world-wind 
of capitalistic development, and its existence became only a 
memory in the annals of Texas. 


26See Victor Prosper Considerant, Du Texas. This is a short pamphlet 
written by Considerant after the breakup of the colony explaining the 
failure of the colony. 
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Cottey College; L. L. Bernard, Washington University; W. C. 
Cralle, Missouri State Teachers College; H. A. Phillips, Central 
Missouri State Teachers College. New Mexico, Benjamin 
Sacks, University of New Mexico. Oklahoma, Edward Davis, 
East Central State Teachers College; A. T. Flint, Oklahoma 
College for Women; Guy N. Rankin, Central State Teachers 
College; Fred G. Watts, Oklahoma Baptist University; Ray- 
mond H. Hicks, Southwestern State Teachers College. Texas, 
G. C. Boswell, Weatherford College; W. D. Rich, Hardin-Sim- 
mons University; Edward N. Behringer, North Texas Agri- 
cultural College; James C. Dolley and Chester F. Lay, Univer- 
sity of Texas; Bertha Ann Reuter, Mary Hardin Baylor Col- 
lege; J. L. Duflot, West Texas State Teachers College; F. B. 
Clark, Texas A. and M. College; J. G. Smith, East Texas State 
Teachers College; Walter T. Watson, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity; Mrs. M. L. Wooten, College of Industrial Arts; Ross 
Compton, North Texas State Teachers College; W. J. Ham- 
mond, Texas Christian University; M. L. Williams, South- 
western University; Leon G. Halden, University of Houston; 
Aldon S. Lang, Baylor University; L. A. McGee, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College; Edith Cousins, A. and I. College; Gus 
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L. Ford, Texas Tech.; William T. Chambers, State Teachers 
College; Henry C. Slavik, Our Lady of the Lake Gatege: J. L. 
Waller, College of Mines. 


KANSAS 


University of Kansas.—Professor Carroll D. Clark has 
been teaching in the University of Idaho summer school, giv- 
ing courses in “Advanced Principles of Sociology” and “Con- 
temporary Social Movements.” 

Dr. Mabel A. Elliott has been granted a year’s leave of 
absence from the University of Kansas in order to give several 
courses in sociology at the University of Minnesota. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana Polytechnic Institute-——Associate professor of 
European history, Dr. John Edwin McGee, was on leave for 
the summer from his teaching duties at Louisiana Tech. 
Professor McGee spent the summer doing research work in 
the Library of Congress. 

Mr. Robert W. Mondy supplied for Professor G. W. Mc- 
Ginty during the spring semester and the summer term. Mr. 
McGinty is professor of American history and chairman of 
the department ot social science. He was on leave from 
Louisiana Tech. during the spring semester and the summer 
term, studying at the University of Texas. 


MISSOURI 


Central Missouri State Teachers College.—Mr. H. H. Bass, 
head of the department of social science, died in August, 1935. 
In June, 1936, Dr. Fred W. Calvert was made head of the 
department. 

Mr. Rolla F. Wood was transferred from the position of 
assistant professor of history and teaching of history in the 
training school, to assistant professor of history in the college. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Thomas A. Brady of 
the department of history has a fellowship from the Guggen- 
heim Foundation to study in Europe and Egypt during 1936- 
37. He will continue his study of the “Cult of the Egyptian 
Gods” in museums in England, Egypt, France, Germany, 
Greece, and Italy, and also visit excavations in Italy and the 
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Near East in order to secure first-hand data on their temples. 
Professor Brady has a paper on “The Gymnasium in Ptole- 
maic Egypt” which will appear in the October number of the 
University studies, a memorial volume for Professor Walter 
Miller, Latin and Greek scholar. 

Professor J. Brewton Berry of the department of sociol- 
ogy spent the summer in Europe visiting pre-historic sites 
in England, Scotland, and France in connection with archeo- 
logical research. 

Professor Roy E. Curtis became dean of the School of 
Business and Public Administration on September 1. 

Professor E. E. Dale, “frontier” historian from the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, taught in the summer session of the 
University. 

Professor Elmer Ellis of the department of history spent 
August in Washington, D. C., securing additional material for 
a biography of Senator Henry M. Teller. 

Professor E. L. Morgan and Mr. Melvin W. Sneed of the 
department of rural sociology have published “Research 
Bulletin 236” on “The Libraries of Missouri’, a survey of 
facilities. 

Dr. Lewis E. Atherton of the department of history spent 
the summer in the East gathering material on the “Frontier 
Merchant,” a study he has had underway for sometime. 


Professor Harry Pelle Hartkemeier of the department of 
business statistics presented a paper entitled “The Effects of 
Short Selling on Stock Prices” to the Advanced Seminar on 
Business Statistics sponsored by the Cowles Commission for 
Research in Economics at Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado, from July 6 to August 8. 

Professor Carl C. Gentry, State College of New Mexico, 
will teach in the department of sociology during 1936-37. 

Professor Chesney Hill of the department of political 
science taught during the summer session in the University of 
Illinois. 

Professor Lloyd Allen Cook of Ohio State University 
taught courses in urban sociology and ethnology in the sum- 
mer session of the University. 

Professor Morris Mook of Brown University, formerly 
of Ohio Wesleyan, taught courses in general anthropology and 
American archeology in the summer session. 
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Washington University.—Professor Frank J. Bruno of 
the department of social work spent the summer of 1936 in 
London, where he did some work in the British Museum and 
attended the International Conference of Social Work. 

Professor Noel P. Gist of the University of Kansas gave 
courses in sociology this summer. Professor Orville Bennett 
of the department of economics and Dr. L. L. Bernard of the 
department of sociology did research in the Library of Con- 
gress during the summer vacation. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma A. and M. College.—Mr. Robert T. McMillan, 
formerly assistant state supervisor of rural research for the 
Works Progress Administration, joined the staff of the 
regional office of the Resettlement Administration at Ama- 
rillo, Texas, where he will have charge of rural sociological 
investigations. 

Dr. Watt Stewart, professor of history, has been granted a 
sabbatical leave for the academic year 1936-37, and will travel 
and do historical research in Latin America. 


isses Leva Conner and Mattie Faye McCollum spent the 
summer session in graduate study at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 
Miss Grace Fernandes has been granted a sabbatical leave 
for 1936-37 and expects to pursue graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Mr. Adlowe L. Larson of Brookings, South Dakota, as- 
sumed his duties as assistant professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics on July 8. For the past several years Professor Lar- 
son has been engaged in graduate study and research at the 
University of Wisconsin. 


University of Oklahoma.—The University of Oklahoma 
Press has announced the publication of Higher Education and 
Society, a symposium of the papers presented at the South- 
western Conference on Higher Education, held in the fall of 
1935, in celebration of the completion of Dr. W. B. Bizzell’s 
ten years as president of the University of Oklahoma. 

The College of Business Administration will occupy its new 
$250,000 building on the campus at the opening of the Univer- 
sity in September. 
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Professor Leonard Logan of the department of economics 
has extended his leave of absence to remain as vice-chairman 
of the Oklahoma State Planning Board. 

Professor Edward C. Petty will return from work with the 
Planning Board to the teaching staff of the College of Business 
Administration, and will act as assistant to the Dean. 

Professor Frederick L. Ryan of the department of eco- 
nomics and Mrs. Ryan spent the summer in Europe. 

Professor Sloan continued his graduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago during the summer session. 

Because of heavy enrolment in business law Mr. Thomas 
Z. Wright has been appointed assistant professor of business 
law. 


Professor Leslie Hewes, instructor in geography, con- 
tinued his field studies in the Oklahoma Ozarks during the 
summer preparatory to writing a doctor’s dissertation 
entitled, The Cherokee Indian Country. 

Professor C. J. Bollinger, associate professor of geography, 
went to Washington in August to compile records of surface 
temperatures in the Gulf of Mexico during the period 1930- 


1935. 


The University of Oklahoma has purchased a sea-water 
thermograph which will be installed on a boat making regular 
trips between New Orleans and Tuxpan, Mexico. The United 
State Weather Bureau is cooperating in this project which 
will provide regular reports on gulf temperatures which are 
believed to influence the climate of the Southwest. 

Dr. J. T. Salter, associate professor of political science 
in the University of Wisconsin, formerly associate professor 
of government in the University of Oklahoma, was on the 
faculty of the summer school. 


Dr. Royden J. Dangerfield, associate professor of govern- 
ment, has been granted a leave of absence for the first 
semester of the current year in order to lead a public forum 
in Wichita, Kansas. The forum is established under the 
federal forum project and is administered by the United 
States Commissioner of Education. Dr. Oliver E. Benson, 
M. A., University of Oklahoma, 1933, will have charge of 
Professor Dangerfield’s classes during the first semester. 
Professor Benson received his doctor’s degree from the Uni- 
versity of Geneva the past summer. 
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The University of Oklahoma Press has announced for fall 
publication, Democracy and the Supreme Court by Dr. Robert 
K. Carr, assistant professor of government in the University. 
Professor Carr also has another volume, State Control of 
Local Finance, which is scheduled for publication by the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press next spring. 

Dr. E. E. Dale, head of the department of history, taught 
during the summer in the University of Missouri. Professor 
Dale gave classes in colonial and western history. 

Dr. Ralph H. Records, associate professor of history, 
taught at William and Mary College during the summer. At 
the close of the summer term, Professor Records went to New 
England to continue study of the land system in the New 
England colonies as a supplement to his doctoral dissertation 
in that field. 

Dr. Clarence H. Cramer, professor of history at the State 
Teachers College, Carbondale, Illinois, taught classes in history 
during the summer school the past summer. 

Professor Gilbert H. Smith, assistant professor of applied 
sociology, and Mrs. Mattie Gibson Maxted, instructor in social 
case work, took graduate work in the University of Chicago 
School of Social Service Administration during the past sum- 
mer. 

Century Company published last spring, Control in Human 
Society, by Professor Jerome Dowd, professor and head of 
the department of sociology. 

Miss Pauline Thrower, M. A., University of Chicago, 1930, 
has been added to the staff of the department of social work 
as instructor in social case work. Miss Thrower will give 
classes in family and child welfare. For the past several 
years, she has been connected with the relief administration 
in the state of Iowa. 


TEXAS 


Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas.—Beginning 
with the session of 1936-1937, the students in engineering 
subjects will be allowed to liberalize their course of study 
materially by the inclusion of more work dealing with eco- 
nomics and related subjects. This has been done by establish- 
ing for these students a four years’ course of study with 
administrative options. Formerly, practically all of the work 
leading to degrees in engineering was rigidly prescribed. The 
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new plan allows those students who so desire to balance their 
programs with a number of elective subjects in economics. A 
departure of this kind for agricultural students was made a 
number of years ago under the sponsorship of Dr. F. B. 
Clark, head of the department of economics. 

With the acceptance of Dr. V. P. Lee of the vice-presidency 
of the Production Credit Corporation of Houston, Texas, Mr. 
J. W. Barger, who was formerly professor of economics, has 
been transferred to Dr. Lee’s position as head of the depart- 
ment of agricultural economics. 

Mr. I. B. Adams has become professor, and Mr. P. A. 
Nutter, associate professor of economics. 


Mr. R. L. Elkins, instructor in economics, spent the sum- 
mer at Columbia University doing work toward the Ph. D. 
degree in economics. 

Mr. A. F. Chalk, who received the M. S. degree in eco- 
nomics in June, 1936, will continue another year as graduate 
assistant in economics, doing work toward the Ph. D. degree 
in economics. 

Dr. C. Horace Hamilton of North Carolina State College 
has been added to the division of farm and ranch economics 
to work on a study of the economic significance of different 
farm leasing systems. Dr. Hamilton did his undergraduate 
work at S. M. U. at Dallas, received his master’s degree here 
at A. and M., and completed the work for the doctor’s degree 
at the University of North Carolina. For the past five years 
Dr. Hamilton has been engaged as a teacher and research 
worker in rural sociology. 


Mr. T. R. Timm, who has served the last two years as 
graduate assistant in the department of agricultural eco- 
nomics and received his master’s degree in June, has received 
an appointment as assistant agricultural economist with the 
New Mexico State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. 

Mr. L. S. Paine, associate professor of agricultural eco- 
nomics, was granted a leave of absence from February 1 to 
September 1 to serve as land planning consultant for Texas 
with the Dallas region of the Resettlement Administration. 


Mr. Robert L. Melcher, who received the Master of Science 
degree in agricultural economics in June, is now employed as 
technical assistant in the division of farm and ranch economics 
of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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Associate Professor J. D. P. Fuller has accepted a position 
as head of the department of history at Virginia Military 
Institute. 

Dr. Ralph W. Steen, Ph. D., Texas, 1932, has been added 
to the department of history as assistant professor. 

Dr. Robert P. Ludlum, Ph. D., Cornell, 1935, has been 
added to the department of history as instructor. 

Professor V. K. Sugareff of the department of history 
spent the first half of the summer at Columbia University 
engaged in research in the field of the development of Bul- 
garian nationalism. 


Dr. Ludlum of the department of history spent the first 
half of this summer at Cornell engaged in research. Dr. 
Ludlum’s article, “Joshua Giddings, Radical’, appeared in the 
June issue of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review. 


Dr. Steen taught courses in history at the University of 
Texas the second half of the summer term. 


Southwestern University.—Professor George C. Hester 
was recently promoted from associate professor to professor 
of history and political science. He has returned from a year’s 
leave of absence spent with the Federal Power Commission as 
consulting economist. He will continue his services with the 
Commission as economic analyst in the Electric Rate and 
Power Survey, and carry his work with the University. Pro- 
fessor Hester has published two pamphlets during the last 
few months: “The Tax Situation in Texas” and “Texas Old 
Age Assistance Program”’. 


Dr. John C. Granbery, who was acting professor of phil- 
osophy and political science during the past year, has been 
made professor of philosophy. 


Hardin-Simmons University.—Dr. R. N. Richardson, vice- 
president of Hardin-Simmons University and president of the 
Southwestern Social Science Association, was a visiting mem- 
ber of the history staff of the University of Texas during the 
second six weeks of the summer. 


Last October the American Institute Publishing Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., published a doctoral dissertation by 
Professor W. D. Rich, Legal Responsibilities and Rights of 
Public Accountants. 
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Texas Christian University.—Mr. J. R. Maceo, C. P. A., 
who has previously been in private work, has been added full 
time to the department of business administration. His entire 
time will be given to the field of accounting. 

The evening college of the University will specialize in 
transportation during the coming year. The following courses 
in that field are offered: Principles of Transportation; Rail- 
road Rate Structures; Railroad Accounting; Modern Selling 
Methods Applied to Freight Solicitation; Railroad Organiza- 
tion. These courses are all new and are given in an effort to 
meet the needs of workers in Fort Worth, since Fort Worth 
is a large center of transportation. 


Professor W. J. Hammond, head of the history department, 
is supervising two research problems for the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. The first study is concerned with 
investigating the economic status and conditions of rural 
teachers in the state of Texas. The second study is an effort 
to list all publications of the major universities in Texas, 
which would not normally appear in bibliographical lists in 
other places. This list is to cover all fields of study. The 
grant for these two studies amounts to approximately 
$2500.00 and is a WPA educational project. 


Texas State College for Women.—Miss Jessie H. Humph- 
ries, director of the department of sociology at Texas State 
College for Women, will return to the college in September 
after a year’s leave of absence. Miss Humphries, who is also 
associate dean of the college, was a member of the first faculty 
when the institution was established in 1903. 

Dr. W. T. Watson, associate professor of the sociology 
department at Southern Methodist University, and Dr. F. 
Edwin Ballard, head of the social science department at the 
Hockaday School for Girls in Dallas, taught in the summer 
session at Texas State College for Women. 


University of Texas.—Dr. C. A. Smith has been promoted 
from the rank of associate professor to a full professorship in 
accounting. 

Professor Cecil Fewell has resigned his instructorship in 
accounting in order to take a similar position at the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. 

Professor W. P. Boyd has been advanced to the rank of 
associate professor of business administration. 
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Professor T. J. Dillehay has been appointed to the in- 
structorship in accounting vacated by Mr. Fewell. 

Professor L. G. Blackstock has been promoted from assist- 
ant professor to associate professor of business administra- 
tion. 

Dr. Wilford White, professor of marketing, has been 
granted another year’s leave of absence in order to continue 
his work as chief of the Marketing Research Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

Professor J. A. White has been advanced to the rank of 
assistant professor of business administration. 

Since July 15, L. G. Blackstock has been serving as Assist- 
ant Director of the State W. P. A. with offices in San Antonio. 

‘Dr. R. C. Martin has been advanced from the rank of 
associate professor to that of full professor of government. 

Dr. C. A. Timm has been promoted to a full professorship 
in government. 

Professor H. A. Calkins, instructor in government, has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence. He will return to 
the University of Wisconsin to continue work on the doctor’s 
degree. 

Dr. S. A. MacCorkle has been advanced to the rank of 
assistant professor of government. 

Professor J. A. Burdine has been promoted from assistant 
professor to associate professor of government. 

Dr. R. C. Martin is on leave of absence from May 1, 1936, 
to February 1, 1937, to serve as chief of the Research Staff 
of the Committee on Urbanism, a division of the Natural 
Resources Commission. 

Dr. E. S. Redford has been advanced from assistant pro- 
fessor to associate professor of government. During the sum- 
mer of 1936, Dr. Redford directed one of the research pro- 
jects of the Committee on Urbanism at Cincinnati. 

Professor E. E. Hale has been promoted from the rank of 
associate professor to that of full professor of economics. 

Dr. Richard Gonzales has been appointed assistant 
professor of economics. 

Dr. C. A. Wiley, who has been on leave of absence with 
the Resettlement Administration at Montgomery, Alabama, 
will resume his teaching duties in September. 

Dr. Ruth Allen has been advanced to the rank of associate 
professor of economics. 
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Dr. E. E. Hale, professor of economics, will resume his 
teaching duties in September. He has been on leave of absence 
for the past two and a half years, serving as Labor Com- 
pliance Officer with the N. R. A., and later as Assistant 
Director of W. P. A. for Texas. 

Dr. C. E. Ayres, who has been on leave of absence since 
February 1, 1936, will return to his teaching duties in Sep- 
tember. He has been serving as Director of Consumers Pro- 
ject in Washington. 

Dr. Ruth Allen has been a member of the Consumers Pro- 
ject staff during the summer of 1936, acting as organizer of 
District Consumers Councils. 

Dr. R. H. Montgomery will return to his teaching work in 
September after a year’s leave of absence spent in Washing- 
ton. 

Dr. Carl Rosenquist has been advanced from the rank of 
associate professor to that of full professor of sociology. 

Dr. W. P. Webb, professor of history, has been granted a 
year’s leave of absence. He will remain in Austin and devote 
his time to research. His place will be taken by Dr. R. N. 
Richardson of Hardin-Simmons University. 


West Texas State Teachers College.—Professor S. H. Con- 
dron of the department of government attended the Carnegie 
Institute of International Law which was held on the campus 
of the University of Michigan from June 29 to July 31. 

Miss Darthula Walker, head of the department of geogra- 
phy, was in Austin during the summer as a member of the 
committee on the new state curriculum in geography. 
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EDITED BY O. DOUGLAS WEEKS 
The University of Texas 


Bentley, Arthur F., Behavior, Knowledge, Fact. (Bloomington, Indiana: 
The Principia Press, Inc., 1935, pp. xii, 391.) 


Mr. Bentley’s book is a systematic and tenaciously thought-out study 
of what is generally called “methodology of the social sciences.” Its primary 
concern is for the status of social science within the system of scientific 
knowledge: for the differentiation of social from psychological science and 
of both from the latest physical science. 


The work is divided into three parts, I, “Psychology as Knowledge,” 
II, “Knowledge and Fact,” and III, “Social Fact.” The intention of the 
first part is to appraise psychology as a form of knowledge. Convinced 
of the importance of the linguistic embodiment of science, Mr. Bentley 
approaches this task as a student of language, believing that “What is true 
for the language in which psychology appears is true for whatever we 
mean by psychology ‘itself’—by psychology as a science.” (p. 9). Bentley’s 
understanding of “language” is somewhat broader than the usual philo- 
logical one, for he regards it as “a form of historically recorded activity 
or behavior” (p. 9). Also his usage of “behavior” is neither narrowly 
mechanistic nor transcendently mentalistic. These conceptions of “lan- 
guage” and of “behavior” give him permission, he feels, to examine the lan- 


guage-behavior of the science of psychology with a view to its “coherence.” 


Taking up as his “specimens” the psychological systems of Dashiell, 
Hunter, C. K. Ogden, Watson, Washburn, Weiss, Woodworth, Dunlap, 
Dewey, M. Bentley, and Kantor, he inspects these with reference to certain 
problems of “spatial and temporal construction” raised for psychology by 
the psychologists’ use of a double language: a physical-language and a 
mind-language. Bentley locates these problems in four regions or “sectors 
of difficulty”: (1) Mind-body (or “immateriality sector”); (2) mind-object 
(or “apprehensionality sector”); (3) man-man (or “isolationality sector”); 
and (4) organism environment (or “environmental sector’). 


Bentley’s general conclusion is that the systems of Dewey, M. Bentley, 
and Kantor present a trend toward “linguistic-functional-scientific” 
organization that is in step with the general attitude adopted by physics in 
its use of mathematical spaces. 


In the second part, on “Knowledge and Fact,” Bentley tries to answer 
certain questions raised by the first part. The most important of these 
questions concern (1) the relation of language to knowledge, fact, and 
experience, and (2) the possibility of a scientific cosmology that does not 
leave man out of account. 


Arguing from an acute analysis of the linguistic behavior of a congress 
of scientists, he tries to show that language is at least as important an 
aspect of science as are the aspects of experience, fact, and knowledge, and 
that none of these aspects can be overlooked without seriously damaging the 
analysis. 
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Paradoxically, the “factual fortress” of physical science presents, Bentley 
thinks, the greatest obstacle to a scientific study of man. Taken dog- 
matically, the scientific cosmology does not tolerate any others, and yet 
fails itself to provide a coherent statement about the men it tries to 
incorporate as “knowers.” Bentley therefore pleads for a relativistic 
interpretation of the cosmos of physical science. Such an interpretation 
could tolerate a companion “local view” cosmology that should facilitate 
what the physical cosmology has not facilitated—social and psychological 
inquiry. 

In the third part, “Social Fact,” Mr. Bentiey undertakes the task he 
has indicated in the first two parts as both necessary and scientifically 
justified: a positive investigation of specifically social types of behavior. 
Here he does not apply any special technique to the study of particular 
social phenomena, but through “Selective Observation” of the “Conversa- 
tional Remark” establishes his position with reference to the more general 
questions as to the frame of observation for social fact, its units and dimen- 
sions, and the relationship of sociological to psychological technique. In 
the course of this procedure he also introduces a novel terminology. 

To the present reviewer Mr. Bentley’s book raises several perplexing 
questions. His classification of the four “sectors of difficulty” is very 
suggestive and gives to the traditional mind-body problem some new angles 
that may prove illuminating, but the problems involved in these sectors 
certainly require more explicit formulation than he has provided. In his 
account of the congress of scientists, the description of language-behavior 
compels attention at the expense of laboratory-behavior. Also the cosmol- 
ogy implied by “behaviors surveying behaviors” still leaves me, at least, 
with an uncomfortable place in the universe. Finally, I should like to know 
more about “construction” (not even listed in the index, by the way), 
“postulation,” “linguistic-functional organization,” and “behavioral space- 
time” as methods to be employed in the search for scientific knowledge. 

These are not so much negative criticisms of Mr. Bentley’s study as 
they are indications of points calling for more explicit statement and 
development. On the whole, Mr. Bentley has clarified social science 
“methodology” to such an extent that no student of this disinherited 
branch of science will fail to be inspired by his vision of exact analysis plus 
practical research. 


M. B. SINGER 
The University of Texas 


Goodbar, J. E., Managing the People’s Money. (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1935, pp. xi, 578.) 


This bulky volume represents another attempt to explain the 
phenomenon of recurrent boom and depression periods and to supply a 
possible method of alleviating these difficulties. Written by a lawyer 
with a penchant for economic reasoning, the book abounds with theory 
and is distinctly difficult to read. The inherent difficulty of the subject 
is exaggerated considerably by the author’s prolixity and frequent resort 
to repetition. 

Mr. Goodbar believes that the national economy can be kept in balance 
provided the volume of new investment in capital goods can be adjusted 
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accurately to the volume of true savings. Boom periods result when the 
volume of funds being invested in new capital goods, or in old capital goods, 
or in stock speculation exceeds the supply of real savings. Such excess 
purchasing power must either be imported into the country or manufactured 
by bank lending, the latter being the more likely procedure in the United 
States. 

In either event, he contends, the effects are the same. The excess lend- 
ing on capital goods increases either the volume or the circulating veiocity 
of the aggregate monetary purchasing power, temporarily increasing aggre- 
gate income and causing commodity prices to rise. Eventually this increase 
in purchasing power is accumulated by entrepreneurs in the form of 
profits. These profits are to the owners quasi-savings which may be used 
to repay the original bank loans or may be reinvested in capital goods. 
The new capital goods produced, however, represent excess productive 
capacity. Sooner or later it will be evident that the earning power of these 
capital goods will not support their inflated values, consequently these 
values will drop. This procedure wipes out the quasi-profits of the entre- 
preneurs, reduces the volume of circulating velocity of the aggregate 
monetary purchasing power, and causes commodity prices to fall thus in- 
ducing a depression period. 

Mr. Goodbar believes that the remedy for this disastrous sequence of 
cause and effect is so to manage the nation’s supply of money and bank 
credit as to prevent the volume of new investments in capital goods from 
exceeding the current supply of true savings. He devotes considerable 
space to a description of the American banking system explaining how it 
has facilitated disequilibrium by permitting fixed capital and speculative 
loans. Much more space is devoted to a historical description of the 
English banking system in an effort to bring out the superiority of the 
British banks in these respects. 

In a wordy appraisal of the Banking Acts of 1933 and 1935, the author 
concludes that necessary fundamental reforms have not yet been made. 
He favors those provisions broadening the credit control powers of the 
Board of Governors, and restricting the lending of member banks to their 
officers and to finance security speculation. On the other hand, he opposes 
the increased lending power of national banks with respect to real estate 
loans and believes that branch banking privileges should be greatly ex- 
tended. Further, he depiores the failure of either banking act to establish 
a clear-cut policy to be followed in controlling bank credit. 


In the concluding chapter, Mr. Goodbar outlines a plan of bank credit 
management designed to prevent the volume of investment from exceeding 
the current supply of savings. In brief, he would establish a system which 
would control the volume of bank credit, maintaining it at a stable level 
but allowing for secular trend, and also the direction to be taken by bank 
credit. To accomplish the former object, he believes it would be necessary 
first to force all commercial banks into the Federal Reserve System and 
also rigidly to segregate reserves against time deposits from reserves against 
demand deposits. The Board of Governors then should determine in some 
way the volume of demand deposits necessary to maintain a stable circuit 
flow of money. As supplementary guides the Board should use indexes 
of employment and of employee earnings. Whenever these indicators 
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suggest the need of corrective action, the Board of Governors should make 
use of the proper credit control device to induce either an expansion or a 
contraction of bank credit. 

The author believes that the development of extensive branch banking 
systems and the education of a class of high grade conservative bank 
managers are prerequisite to the effective control over the direction of 
bank credit. Some of the present loopholes by which banks can finance 
fixed capital and speculation could be closed by statute but the main 
reliance would necessarily be placed upon the bank managements which 
would refuse to lend for other than working capital needs. 

Mr. Goodbar writes very convincingly. Granting his beginning premise, 
his argument is logical enough and his program of control seems workable. 
However, the initial premise is by no means clearly established. It is to be 
hoped that some one will be able to prove or disprove statistically the 
author’s contention that commercial bank lending to finance fixed capital 
or speculative requirements has been the fundamental cause of boom and 
depression periods. 

JAMES C. DOLLEY 
The University of Texas 


Smith, T. V., The Promise of American Politics. (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1936, pp. xiii, 290.) 


An Illionis State Senator contributes a volume of what for all political 
scientists is certainly “must” reading. Employing the technique of a 
teacher of philosophy in the approach to political theory, and drawing upon 
a@ practical political experience that has been both wide and instructive, 
Mr. Smith attacks from the philosophical standpoint the whole front of 
government in the modern world. 

Any attempt to review the book from a substantive point of view will 
do the author an injustice. Space here will not permit adequate apprecia- 
tion of the many fine philosophical points. Perhaps a few quotations will 
give an idea of the approach made. Individualism: “All Americans are for 
individualism. For nobody in America wants to be a mere ‘nobody.’ ” 
“What is wrong with the ideal of ‘rugged individualism’ is simply that it 
provides individuality for too few individuals. There is nothing else wrong 
with it, but that is enough.” “One thing we must set down for a fact: that 
the advantage which the status quo enjoys is never a moral one. This was 
the thought which Rousseau had in mind when he declared that it is the 
fact that men are unequal which ought to move legislators to make them 
equal.” Liberalism: “Liberalism represents the first advance into genuinely 
political territory from individualism as a moral base.” “Property may, of 
course, serve the ends of life and liberty; but where property is put on a 
par with them, becoming thus an end in itseif, it represents an off-note from 
the dominant chord of liberalism.” “Without deserting the lives and lib- 
erties of all as ends of government, the common law became so enamored 
of property that property not only remained equal with the other two but 
became superior to them.” “Jefferson’s meaning in this: there is a point 
beyond which a government devoted to liberty will not let private property 
alone.” “The reason for letting . . . property alone becomes the reason 
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for not letting it alone when there is not enough to go around.” “Liberal- 
ism is indefinitely expansible as regards the relation between government 
and property. The fact that it is so means that ‘socialism’ is not a separate 
political ism. Socialism is liberalism at its governmental maximum, as 
anarchism is liberalism at its governmental minimum.” Fascism: “Fascism 
is an opportunism, but an opportunism sprouting here and there, upon 
demand, a philosophy.” “Fascism .. . rides the body of men who become 
its victims like the incubus out of nell.” Communism: “Communism repre- 
sents a glorification of the ends pursued under liberalism through the 
means exemplified by fascism.” “While violence, then, is for the fascist 
a positive good, it is for the communist a necessary evil.” “The greatest 
difficulty which we see in the communistic faith: the belief that out of the 
purest moral evil can somehow come the purest political good.” 

Many other quotations could be made, but these will suffice to indicate 
the nature of the work. In his chapter on “Parliamentarianism” Mr. Smith 
deals with the most important of the devices of the liberal democratic 
tradition, and his keenness here is evidenced not less than elsewhere. It 
would seem, though, that the author’s practical political experience has 
caused him to lose his perspective in one connection: namely, in his ad- 
vocacy of a more complete separation of the governorship in our states 
from the legislature. “The first suggestion is to get the governor off the 
backs of legislatures and set him on his own feet.” He loses sight here of 
the basic fact that administration, not legislation, is the fundamental 
function of government, and that really the one main raison d‘etre of the 
legislative body is to make possible and effective popular control of admin- 
istration. Perhaps political necessity in this country has led the author 
to make the above recommendation, but if that is his consideration here, 
then this is the one blemish on an otherwise spotless philosophical 
escutcheon. 

A delightful device of placing “practical political interludes” in foot- 
notes throughout adds greatly to the pleasure and value to be derived from 
the book. A charming style and a rich linguistic experience contribute 
further to the reader’s enjoyment. The present reviewer found it difficult 
to resist the temptation to copy from almost every page quotations for 
classroom use. Mr. Smith’s work is an excellent volume to which the 
teacher of political science will constantly feel the need of referring and 
which one should place on his bookshelf alongside of Hobhouse’s Liberalism 
and J. S. Mill’s Liberty and Representative Government. 

JOE M. RAY 
The University of Texas 


Salter, J. T., Boss Rule, Portraits in City Politics. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1935, pp. xi, 270.) 


Boss Rule is a study of machine politics in Philadelphia. It presents 
the human and personal side of the game of politics rather than the 
structural. The phenomenon of the political machine is not pictured 
as an ulcer on the body politic; the writer is not preaching a sermon 
as many who have described “corrupt politics” have attempted to do. He 
rather shows that the ward healer and the local machine are as natural 
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and inevitable under given social, economic, and political conditions as the 
air itself. Machine politics, indeed, is ordinarily not a perversion of human 
nature but a product of it. The machine may be strong or weak, depend- 
ing upon the local situation, but the elements which produce it are present 
everywhere in the American political scene and for that matter the world 
over. Government at best is a cumbersome and sometimes a stupid affair, 
and men will find short-cuts to get what government is in a position to 
provide for them. If machine control is seemingly peculiar to the American 
political system or more malignant here it is only because our government 
is more cumbersome and our impatience greater. 


Professor Salter is largely preoccupied with the boss type of leader and 
particularly the local divisional or precinct leader, and he has followed the 
only method of getting the facts about this type and of learning how a 
political machine really works. As he writes (p. vii): “More than 90% of 
my total materials—only a fraction are used in this present volume—have 
been taken from the lips of people rather than from printed docu- 
ments...” He has literally lived with the ward healer and has caught 
the spirit of his ethics, ambitions, motives, selfish purposes, and his 
humanitarianism as well. What has long been known has been given 
substantial proof in this volume, namely, that the precinct boss loves 
people, loves to “mix” with them, and wears himself out doing things not 
for the mythical “people,” but for people individually, which is politics in 
the concrete. His standards may be low and his personal ambitions may 
not be laudable, but there is no doubt but that he gives what is demanded 
of him, and in the end he may exhaust every particle of his physical 
and emotional being in doing it. His concentration of purpose aad his 
tirelessness are those of the artist and the genius. 


After an Introduction in which the writer deals briefly with the boss 
and machine in general, there is an extended treetment of the division 
leader—a kind of composite picture of the whole group studied. Here one 
gets an excellent analysis of the stuff out of which machine politics is made. 
Part II is devoted to sketches of nine varying types of leaders in Phila- 
delphia. Part III tells of the defeat of the Republican machine in the 
city in 1933. Part IV, “A Conclusion and a Forecast,” speculates on the 
future of the Philadelphia and other local machines in the face of con- 
tinued and comprehensive social programs advanced by the national and 
state governments since the advent of the “New Deal.” If the type of 
individual help provided formerly by the ward boss comes largely and 
permanently to be furnished by these larger units of government, and 
if the source of that help comes largely from the public treasury rather 
than from the levies of the local machine upon private business, what is 
to be the effect upon the traditional city or local political machine? In 
short, in a more societarian state which will provide for all what was 
formerly provided for a few as a favor from the politician, what will 
happen to politics as a trade in which votes were bartered for jobs and 


favors? The answer to this question seems to depend upon how successfully 
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the technique of the ward politician can be eliminated in the growing 
societarian and centralized government which seems to be developing 
permanently. This technique we have had occasion to observe, can be used 
on a national as well as a local scale. 

O. DOUGLAS WEEKS 


Beard, Charles A., and Smith, George H. E., Current Problems of Public 
Policy. (New York: Thle Macmillan Company, 1936, pp. viii, 527.) 


This book was prepared under the direction of the American Political 
Science Association Committee on Materials for Instruction on Current 
Problems. The book is an eminently worthwhile collection of source 
materials, well set-up and conveniently arranged for reference use. Sug- 
gestive of such standard source collections as MacDonald’s “Documentary 
Source Book of American History,” and Mott’s “Materials Illustrative of 
American Government,” the book is quite comparable in the value of the 
materials made readily available. This collection differs from the two 
above mentioned in that it contains only recent materials and only 
materials illustrative of public policy. 

It is a decided relief to turn from the violent and none too accurate 
current controversy over much of the material included in this book to an 
authoritative collection of the source materials themselves, presented with- 
out comment. The book is divided into three parts: I. “Official Programs 
and Platforms Setting Forth Principles Designed to Influence Public 
Opinion and Action”; II. “Issues of Government in the Course of Action”; 
and III. “Problems of Administration”. Part I includes such materials as, 
“Principles of the Republican Party,” “Principles of the Socialist Party,” 
and some of President Roosevelt’s messages on current problems. Part II 
includes materials on “The Problem of ‘Fair’ Electrical Rates,” “Public 
Regulation of Operating and Holding Utilities,” “Influencing Public Opinion 
Respecting the Utility Question,” “Problems of Transportation,” “The 
Essestials of the National Industrial Recovery Act Held Unconstitutional,” 
“Development of National Planning,” and other similar source references. 
Much of the material in this part is gathered from various Congressional 
investigations of the problems. The outstanding materials included in 
Part III are “Quest for Economy by the Reorganization of Local Govern- 
ment,” “The Unicameral Legislature in Nebraska,” and “Deficits in Federal 
Finances.” The book also contains a four page index which greatly en- 
hances its value as a reference book. 

The work is entirely devoid of comments on the items published and the 
only key the reader has to the political philosophy of those responsible for 
its publication is to note the materials included and the materials omitted. 
The book is highly gratifying in that it presents much liberal and forward- 
looking material as might be expected of any book to which Charles A. Beard 
is willing to affix his name. The materials included on public utilities and 
uti‘ity holding companies are particularly enlightening and their publication 
must be welcomed by all those who see the necessity of working toward a 
frank solution of these problems in the light of all available facts. Some 
might express slight regret that at least some excerpts from Stone’s dissent- 
ing opinion in the AAA case were not included. There are many persons well 
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informed on American problems who believe that the Supreme Court may 
be forced by necessity, as it has been before in our history, to allow 
principles expressed in minority opinions to become the ruling opinions of 
the Court. 


Undoubtedly this volume is the most outstanding collection of recent 
source materials in this field. All those interested in current social and 
political problems in the United States will find it a decidedly worth- 
while and constantly useful reference. 


WARD MORTON 
The University of Texas 


Dawson, Carl A. and Gettys, Warner E., An Introduction to Sociology, 
Revised Edition. (New York: The Ronald Press Company, 1935, pp. 
xvii, 870.) 


One of the evidences that sociology has not yet developed to a point 
where the specialism is standardized in content and in method is illus- 
trated by the widely divergent types of text books that are being published 
in introductory sociology. The chances are that sociology in America is 
still in the stage of development that might be characterized as the era 
of schools and of theories of individual sociologists. Nevertheless, the fact 
that sociology in America has not yet become standardized, as evidenced 
by the fact that the points of view of sociologists are still widely divergent, 
may reflect a very healthy situation as far as sociology is concerned. It 
at least indicates that the specialism is still young and vigorous, and that 
the writers in the field are actively searching for a common ground. The 
mere lack of agreement, therefore, may indicate a situation which will 
insure the specialism against a too early standardization and maturity of 
thought that sometimes spells decay through the failure to receive con- 
flicting points of view. An Introduction to Sociology by Professors Dawson 
and Gettys was first written in 1929. The earlier edition injected a new 
note into the first course in sociology through the introduction of materials 
dealing with the human community and the ecological approach to the study 
of the human community. The original edition was outstanding among 
introductory text books in sociology through the utilization of the com- 
munity approach. 


The revised edition, published in 1935, is apparently an improvement 
over the older edition. The approach and content is fundamentally the 
same as the first volume. It is felt that in preserving the community 
approach and the ecological study of the human community the authors 
acted wisely. Beginning students in sociology find the case studies of 
human communities much more tangible than the highly theoretical 
generalizations of many of the earlier and contemporary text books in 
introductory sociology. The chapters dealing with social processes and 
social changes have been considerably revised. The entire volume is divided 
into five parts. Part one is a consideration of the community and its 
structure; part two is concerned with the ecological approach to human 
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relations; part three deals with the elements and processes of social 
interaction; while parts four and five treat the person in society and the 
sociological content and method. 


J. J. RHYNE 
University of Oklahoma 


White, G. Langdon and Renner, George T., Geography, An Introduction to 
Human Ecology. (New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1936, pp. 
756.) 


This book is a significant addition to the already rather extended list 
of introductory college text books in human geography, which, as a result 
of the development of geography as a field of study and research in 
American colleges and universities, have appeared in recent years. The 
authors, in keeping with the Ratzelian tradition and precedent, define 
geography as a “science of relationships” and following Barrows, boldly 
delimit the field to social or human ecology. After noting that human 
communities are tied by ecological relations to the earth which gives 
them sustenance, the conclusion is drawn that “the distribution of man- 
kind is purely an ecological matter”, and that man’s “social, political, and 
economic activities and institutions are merely external devices adopted 
by man for adjusting himself to his environment.” All geographers, 
doubtless, are interested in human ecology; however, in the writer’s opinion, 
many will not agree that human ecology is the whole of geography or that 
human culture has grown up in so rigid an ecological straight jacket. 
The above doctrine, fortunately, is laregly confined to the introduction; 
elsewhere we read that “the milieu is indisputably a limiting factor in 
determining the range of man’s effective choice of vocation”. Wallace is 
approvingly quoted as follows: “If we wish to predit what a people will do 
when they move to a new environment, it is more important to know the 
people than to know the place—or better one must know both.” 


The book is interestingly written and illustrated by well chosen photo- 
graphs. Ejighty-three per cent of the text deals with natural factors of 
which forty per cent is given to climate. The discussion of the other 
ecological factors utilize page space as follows: liotic factors, 48; physio- 
graphic factors, 78; edaphic factors, 38; mineral factors, 74; hydrographic 
factors, 64; and spatial factors, 82. To man as a factor in geography is 
assigned 14 pages. The most distinctive contribution is to be found in 
the chapters dealing with the region and regional adjustment, ecological 
succession, interregional relations, and geographical field study. These 
chapters not only set forth the theory of regional human geography, but 
also illustrate the technique employed by geographers in the field. Con- 
vincing evidence of cultural succession and adjustment in typical areas 
is presented. In the reviewer’s opinion, this book is superior to any intro- 
ductory text in human geography heretofore available. It is especially 
adapted to the needs of students in the social sciences desiring a non- 
technical introduction to geography. 


CLYDE J. BOLLINGER 


University of Oklahoma 
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Palm, Franklin C., The Middle Classes Then and Now. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1936, pp. xiv, 421.) 


The Middle Classes Then and Now is an historical survey of the origin 
and development of the middle classes of society from ancient times to the 
present. This survey is economic, political, and literary in character. It 
shows the constantly changing composition of the middle classes, indicating 
the rather loose and nebulous nature of this classification since its indi- 
viduals and groups are constantly being submerged into the proletariat 
class and proletarians as well are entering the middle classes. After rather 
extensive efforts at defining the middle classes, the author concludes that 
this can be done only in a general way, merely for discussional purposes, 
finally reaching the conclusion that society falls into three groups: the 
capitalists, the proletarians and the bourgeoisie (pp. 3-4). 

He says the bourgeois “wishes to be known as a self-made man, cap- 
able, independent, self-reliant” (p. 5). He produces for exchange rather 
than for use. “Money is his god, financial success his goal.” He is a 
cold-blooded individual exploiting the natural resources of his country 
and his fellow man and seeking advantages in the foreign market at the 
risk of the peace of the world. When the choice finally comes, he prefers 
fascism to the more humanitarian, non-imperialistic religious order of 
communism. 


It is a pity to see revolution advocated by means of the prostitution 
of scholarship. Nowhere in the sacred pages of this volume is an attempt 
made to show what the middle classes have contributed to science, art, 
education, political institutions, and social services. A mere pretense to 
fairness would demand that some effort be made to present both sides of 
the picture. The book finally degenerates into a plea for the New Deal, 
quoting Charles A. Beard to the effect “that President Roosevelt and a 
sympathetic Congress will be elected in 1936 by a vigilant block of workers, 
lower-class men, and bourgeois agrarian supporters. Under their domina- 
tion the Constitution will be amended to increase governmental economic 
authority and the veto power of the Supreme Court will be limited. Thus 
America will prosper” (p. 381). 

C. PERRY PATTERSON 
The University of Texas 


Jones, Dorsey D., Under the Russian Canopy. Mimeoprint. (Minneapolis: 
Burgess Publishing Company, 1936, pp. 248.) 


The author states in his preface, “There are many books about Russia 
but the writer has felt the need in his own teaching of a general readable 
account of the development of her history. In this book he has given 
what appear to be the essential facts and presented an understanding of 
the larger features of Muscovite development without burdening the content 
with useless unfamiliar names and dates.” With this purpose in mind Mr. 
Jones has succeeded in giving an accurate chronological story of the 
events of Russian history. 


Evidently feeling that the later period is of more interest to students, 
ten of the twenty chapters are devoted to the events from 1914 to the 
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present. Events have their roots in institutional, economic, and social 
developments of the past and more space might well be given to a more 
detailed analysis of those factors which made possible the new Russia. 
Somehow the real vital key to the whole situation escapes us in the mere 
chronicle of events. The key must lie in the people. What common elements 
did the diverse racial groups have that might account for Soviet Russia? 
“Hatred for the ills of the old regime” is the universal cause of all revolu- 
tions. Does this one differ in no way from the others? A chapter on 
naticnalism ought to be illuminating. An expansion of the discussion of 
the character of the people which is given at the end of Chapter XIV 
would be interesting. 

The events and facts in general are well told. An occasional metaphor- 
ical paragraph could be omitted with advantage. The narrative would 
often be strengthened by paraphrasing quotations. Generalizations made 
in the course of the discussion are sometimes open to question. For example, 
Mr. Jones says, “The World War grew out of the system of alliances in 
Europe which produced a condition conducive to ‘international anarchy’.” 
Rather was it not “international anarchy” which produced the system of 
alliances? 

A bibliography follows each chapter. A pronouncing gazetteer and a 
list of suggestive subjects for papers are appended. A brief index concludes 
the volume. 

CORAL H. TULLIUS 
The University of Texas 


Penniman, T. K., A Hundred Years of Anthropology. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1936, pp. 400.) 


The field of the social sciences has never become clearly and definitely 
defined. The field of any one particular social science, likewise, has never 
been clearly defined as to scope in relation to the other social science 
specialisms. There are, perhaps, certain difficulties in the way of concise 
delimitation of any one of the social science fields, or of social science 
generally. Certainly there are practical difficulties in the way of such 
delimitation. There is inevitable a considerable degree of overlapping 
between the several branches of social science. It is for that reason, per- 
haps, that those who argue for the merging of social sciences into one 
general field have a splendid ground for their contention. Consideration 
of the social sciences as a unit, therefore, would at least eliminate the 
practical difficulty of definition of field as far as any one particular 
branch of social science is concerned. 

One of the most difficult fields perhaps to limit is that of anthropology. 
A Hundred Years of Anthropology is in itself an evidence of the difficulty. 
The author apparently claims the writers and their works in several other 
fields of social science as properly belonging in the field of anthropology. 
In reading the volume, one wonders whether or not the author feels there 
is any other social science than anthropology. Without regard to the 
problem of limitation of field, however, the author has given, in A Hundred 
Years of Anthropology, a splendid presentation of summaries of theories 
concerning man and his emerging cultures through successive generations 
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and centuries. The volume is divided into a treatment of anthropological 
thought before 1835, as the formulatory period. The second period, from 
1835 to 1859, is designated as the convergent period. The third or. con- 
structive period extends from 1859 to 1900, while the last or critical period 
extends from that date to the present. A final chapter is devoted to a 
glimpse at the future. Whatever may be the limitations of the volume 
concerning the field of anthropology, the author has done a splendid 
job in collecting a wide variety of information. The work is exceedingly 
well documented and is well written. It should prove of very great benefit 
to students in the fields of anthropology, sociology, history, and human 
geography. 

J. J. RHYNE 
University of Oklahoma 


Faust, Martin L., The Security of Public Deposits. (Chicago: Public Admin- 
istration Service No. 51, 1936, pp. 45.) 


This study treats a much neglected phase of public administration 
in brief but comprehensive fashion. The security of public deposits is one 
of the important problems of any administration, and this is particularly 
true during times of financial stress. Public or governmental deposits today 
amount to slightly more than ten per cent of all commercial bank deposits. 


Professor Faust at all points takes a broad view of the situation. Thus, 
he consistently stresses the desirability of providing greater safety for public 
deposits through the establishment of a sound and dependable banking 
system. In general, the practice of giving public deposits priority over 
those of individuals is regarded as unwise because it conflicts with the 
State’s interest in fostering a banking system in which the people will 
have confidence. But the author states (p. 44), “So long as we refuse 
to face squarely the need for genuine reorganization of the banking 
system, special protection for public deposits is likely to remain. Mean- 
while, however, the objectionable features of preferential treatment should 
be eliminated, and a system of special protection devised that promotes 
rather than hinders the strengthening of the banking structure.” 


State insurance systems designed to guarantee the security of both 
private and public deposits have been tried and abandoned in eight states. 
State insurance systems applying only to public deposits and now in force 
in three states are regarded as unsuccessful. The limited areas in which 
the systems operate, their unsound actuarial bases, and their failure to 
combine insurance with improvement of the general banking structure 
largely explain the lack of success. 


Perhaps the most hopeful possibility suggested is that of extending 
the $5,000 coverage afforded by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
so as to give full protection to public deposits. The plan is simple and 
provides a sound method of insuring governmental deposits on a national 
basis. It is also pointed out that improved fiscal practices such as the crea- 
tion of a better organization for financial administration, the use of serial 
bonds, and the adoption of procedures to keep cash balances at a minimum, 
would greatly simplify the problem. 
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This publication is of primary interest to finance officers because it 
deals with one of their most perplexing problems, but all students of 
public finance will find it well worth reading. 

p H. C. BRADSHAW 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


Schrieke, B., Alien Americans. (New York: The Viking Press, 1936, pp. ix, 
208.) 


Because of Dr. Schrieke’s wide experience and interest in race relations 
in the Dutch East Indies he was secured by the Board of Trustees of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund to come to America to make a study of race 
relations in this country. The author had never before visited America 
nor was he intimately acquainted with the traditions and background of 
the American race problem. Since only one year was allotted in which to 
cover such a large field of study most of the material in the volume is to be 
found in already existing literature. 


Alien Americans is a cross-section of the race picture in the United 
States. The groups studied are the Japanese and Chinese in California and 
the Mexican. The Indian and the Negro are also classified and studied 
as aliens because of our treatment of these minority groups. Considerable 
historical material is included and an analysis is made of our attitude 
toward the alien within our borders from the economic, social, and political 
points of view. 


The book is well written and interesting. Though it offers little con- 
tribution to the existing body of knowledge on the subject, it is valuable as 
a study by one of foreign birth of a problem about which there is so 
much bias, prejudice, and emotional tension in this country. 

CLYDE MARGARET RHYNE 
Norman, Oklahoma 


BOOK NOTES 


The Report of the National Resources Committee entitled Regional 
Factors in National Planning and Development (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1935, pp. xviii, 223) presents a thought-provoking, excellent, 
and concise discussion of certain major problems facing American federal- 
ism today, the solution of which is not only necessary under modern con- 
ditions but hardly susceptible to attack from the old point of view of 
“state versus national jurisdiction”. The fundamental approach of this 
Report revolves around the idea contained in this statement: “Looking 
at the everyday activities of all levels of government in any given area, 
however, there are many functions for which coordinated action is required 
ir the solution of public problems”. (p. vii). This “coordinated action” 
involves not only further development of state planning, interstate co- 
operation through interstate compacts, and a further development of 
national-state cooperation, but also a recognition upon the par of both 
state and national governments of the essentially regional character of 
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many of our most important governmental problems. One of the most 
interesting and stimulating parts of the Report is the suggestion of certain 
regional groupings (of states) for the attempted solution of these problems, 
common to two or more states but hardly national in extent. The recom- 
mendations made in this Report are instructive and suggestive. 

J. A. B. 


Waples, Douglas and Lasswell, Harold D., National Libraries and 
Foreign Scholarships. (University of Chicago Press, 1936, pp. xiii, 151). 
Comparatively little is known concerning the relative size of national 
libraries. This small volume is concerned with a study of the size of 
libraries in certain European and American countries. The volume is in- 
tended to show especially the resources of national libraries in the field 
of social science as well as to evaluate the various libraries on a comparative 
basis as far as financial aspects, political implications, and books of certain 
countries are concerned. Special studies are given in the appendix con- 
cerning the number of English, French, German, and American books and 
American journals in foreign libraries. Libraries selected for special study 
are located in Berlin, Brussels, London, Milan, Paris, Vienna, and Zurich. 
The volume is well written and should be quite valuable for the purposes 
for which it is intended. It should be of decided assistance to students in 
library administration as well as to others interested in certain phases of 
social science and of the political conditions existing in certain countries. 


J. J. R. 


Charles G. Fenwick, in his Cases on International Law (Chicago: 
Callaghan and Company, 1935, pp. xxiii, 815), steered a middle course 
among the opinions as to what should go into a case book. In the selec- 
tion of topics he followed somewhat his excellent one-volume text, Inter- 
national Law (New York, 1934). As to materials he limited himself to 
extracts from court decisions and opinions, both municipal and inter- 
national, to a few introductory statements and leading questions in each 
section of ae chapter, and to numerous notes on supplementary cases. In 
length the volume should suffice for the ordinary semester or, when used 
with supplementary material, two-semester survey course in international 
law. Professor Fenwick has done a scholarly, serviceable job in selecting 
and editing the material in this case book. 

eo. 2. 


In preparing the ninth edition of Wilson and Tucker’s International 
Law (New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 1935, pp. xxvi, 372, ap- 
pendices and index, clviii) Professor George Grafton Wilson, who recently 
became emeritus after many years of distinguished service as professor 
of international law at Harvard University, did not depart widely from 
the form and content of previous editions of this well known text. With 
its clarity, its economy in the use of words, its exactness of statement, 
and its reflection throughout of the author’s pervading faith in the ultimate 
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supremacy of law and justice in the settlement of international differences, 
this edition will be welcomed by scholars and teachers who have not 
aliowed contemporary events to cloud their perspective of the rise, develop- 
ment, and place of international law. 

o. @. 


La Victima, by José Heriberito Lépez (Rambla, Bouza y Cia., Habana, 
1935) is the easy and intensely interesting narrative of two dictatorships 
in Venezuela, those of Cipriano Castro, beginning at the end of the last 
century, and of General Gémez, who died recently. Lépez knew both men 
intimately and was finally driven into exile in Cuba by the latter, and there 
this volume was published. It is filled with the most convincing details. 
The portraits of the two dictators and of their sattelites are drawn by 
the hand of a skilled literary artist. The insight into the personalities 
afforded, the methods of rule and the cruel punishments used by the 
dictators here described are of great value to the social scientist who 
wishes to understand a certain phase of Latin American culture. 

L. L. B. 


Jeremy Bentham, James Mill, John Stuart Mill, Selected Writings, 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., 1935, pp. xxvi, 477.) 
edited by Philip Wheelwright, contains lengthy excerpts from Bentham’s 
An Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation, James Mill’s 
essays on Government, Jurisprudence, Liberty of the Press, and Law of 
Nations, and John Stuart Mill’s On Liberty. Utilitarianism by the last- 
named writer is reproduced in full. A brief introductory essay by the 
Editor and an excellent bibliography appear at the first. The selections 
are excellent: the book is attractively printed and most convenient for 
students of political theory. 

Oo. D. W. 


An excellent little volume has been added to the Home University 
Library of Modern Knowledge, published by Henry Holt and Company of 
New York and Thornton Butterworth Ltd. of London in Henry Noel 
Brailsford’s Voltaire (1935, pp. 256). This volume further inhances the 
value of this very useful series to students of political thought. 

Oo. D. W. 


A second and thoroughly revised edition of Frederic Austin Ogg’s 
English Government and Politics (New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936, pp. viii, 786.) has recently appeared. The first edition appeared in 
1929 and easily took first place as a textbook on English government. All 
developments since that date are given adequate space in the present 
volume. 


O. D. W. 








